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THIS  JOB  JUST  GETnOUGHER 

JOE  Strupp’s  article  about  the 
increased  complexity  of  managing 
the  editorial  pages  (August  Ei3P, 
p.9)  was  on  the  mark,  and  it  thereby  knot¬ 
ted  my  stomach.  I  have  been  an  editorial 
page  writer  and  editor  for  more  than  20 
years  and  have  seen  all  the  changes.  My 
friend  Ron  Dzwonkowski  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  got  to  the  core  of  it  when  he 
said,  “It  makes  it  so  much  more  difficult 
to  get  to  the  journalism  depth  required  to 
write  a  really  thoughtful  editorial.” 

E-mail  correspondence  with  editors 
was  just  coming  into  its  own  in  the  1990s 
when  I  was  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer-Times.  I  will 
never  forget  one  letter,  which  summa¬ 
rized  a  common  theme.  I  can  still  quote  it 
in  its  entirety:  “I  hate  your  editorial  page. 

I  never  read  it.” 

CHARLES  REINKEN 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

GIVING  CREGIT  WHERE  IT’S  OUE 

1READ  Jim  Prince’s  letter  in  the 
August  issue  of  E^P,  and  I  have  to 
say  I  agree  with  much  of  what  he 
said.  The  first-ever  prosecution  by  the 
state  of  Mississippi  involving  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan’s  June  21, 1964,  killings  of  James 
Chaney,  Andy  Goodman,  and  Mickey 
Schwerner  wouldn’t  have  happened  with¬ 
out  the  good  people  of  Neshoba  County 
seeking  and  demanding  justice. 

Prince  and  Leroy  Clemons  together 
chaired  the  Philadelphia  Coalition,  a 
multiracial  citizens’  group  that  formed 
in  Mississippi  in  2004  (with  the  help  of 
Susan  Glisson,  executive  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Racial  Reconciliation)  and  called 
for  prosecution  of  this  case.  In  early  2005,  a 
Neshoba  County  grand  jury  indicted  Edgar 
Ray  Killen  for  orchestrating  the  killings. 

Attorney  General  Jim  Hood  credited  his 
September  2004  meeting  with  the  coali¬ 
tion,  during  which  he  talked  with  Good¬ 
man’s  mother  and  brother,  for  helping  to 


convince  him  that  the  case  should  proceed. 

Stanley  Dearman,  the  retired  editor  of 
The  Neshoba  Democrat  in  Philadelphia, 
Miss.,  serves  as  a  courageous  example  of 
what  weekly  newspaper  editors  should  be. 
Since  1989,  he  has  called  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  these  murders  —  killings  that  still 
bring  tears  to  his  eyes.  Despite  impossible 
odds,  prosecutors  and  investigators  per¬ 
sisted.  And  the  jurors  who  convicted  Edgar 
Ray  Killen  on  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
killings  deserve  plenty  of  credit  as  well. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  this  case 
would  have  never  wound  up  in  court  if 
not  for  Prince,  Dearman,  the  coalition 
and  so  many  others,  including  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  those  slain,  who  never  gave  up 
believing  justice  would  be  done  one  day. 

What  happened  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
summer  of  2005  continues  to  serve  as  an 
example  for  this  state  and  this  nation  as 
we  continue  to  move  toward  redemption. 

JERRY  MITCHELL 
REPORTER 
The  Clarion-Ledger 
Jackson,  Miss. 

SECTION  230  REVISITEO 

Given  the  comments  that  were 
made  in  your  cover  piece  on  blogs 
and  potential  legal  issues  (“Defend¬ 
ing  Blogs,”  August  E^P,  p.  20),  I  thought 
that  you  would  want  to  know  about  a 
California  Appellate  decision,  which  the 
California  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
hear,  wherein  the  Appellate  Court  held  that 
Section  230  of  the  Communication  Act 
does  not  provide  absolute  or  blanket 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


immunity  to  certain  Internet  users  and 
providers  who  allow  others  to  post  or  re¬ 
publish  libelous  articles  on  the  sites.  The 
case  is  Barrett  vs.  Rosenthal,  California 
Supreme  Court  No.  S122953. 

The  Appellate  Court’s  56-plus  page 
decision  in  Barrett  vs.  Rosenthal  should  be 
affirmed  since  it  is  the  first  time  any  court, 
state  or  federal,  really  analyzed  Section  230 
under  the  rules  applicable  to  statutory 
interpretation,  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
rules  for  statutory  interpretation  when 
competing  constitutional  rights  are  at  issue. 

CHRISTOPHER  E.  GRELL 
Oakland,  Calif. 

OEEENOING  IN-HOUSE  PRINTING 

IN  CALLING  FOR  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISH- 

ers  to  outsource  printing,  Scott 
Stawski’s  Shoptalk  (July  LCfP,  p.  66) 
ignores  the  convenience,  strategic  flexibil¬ 
ity,  and  additional  revenue  stream  en¬ 
hancement  that  in-home  printing  affords, 
not  to  mention  franchise  value.  To  truly 
dominate  a  market,  in-house  printing 
can’t  be  ignored. 

Without  a  press,  a  publisher  is  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  every  coupon-book  scheme  and 
print  competition  that  can  be  dreamed 
up  by  publishing  wannabes.  Without  a 
press,  a  newspaper  publisher  is  another 
dot-com  or  Internet  dreamer  searching 
for  dollars  in  a  crowded  marketplace. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  the  printing  vendor 
captures  a  piece  of  the  newspaper  fran¬ 
chise  without  paying  a  nickel. 

BILL  SCHROEDER 
Ingleside,  Ill. 


50  YEARS  AGO  ^ - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1956: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  expressed  the 
FBI’s  thanks  for  the  “magnificent 
cooperation”  it  received  from  New 
York's  Newsday  during  the  hours 
leading  up  to  the  arrest  of  the 


man  charged  with  the  kidnapping 
of  baby  Peter  Weinberger.  The 
paper  learned  the  FBI  was  closing 
in  on  suspect  John  LaMarca's 
home,  but  restrained  its  reporters 
from  blowing  the  operation. 


SEPTEMBER  22,  1956: 
Housewife  Norma  Ellman's  dream 
came  true  this  week  when  she  won 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Thornton, 
Colo.,  worth  $35,000  on  Mennen's 
TV  game  show  “High  Finance.” 
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For  a  complete  schedule  of  API’s  2007 
seminars,  log  on  to  the  API  Web  site, 

www.americanpressinstitute.org. 
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Election  daze 


Lunzen  Hair  today 
gone  tomorrow? 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Chicago  Reader  reporter  John  Conroy  has  spent 

BY  SARAH  WEBER 

For  three  decades,  police 

officers  in  one  section  of  Chicago 
systematically  tortured  prisoners, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  black.  On  July 
19,  special  prosecutors  Edward  Egan  and 
Robert  Boyle  released  the  results  of  their 
four-year  investigation  into  the  actions 
of  former  Police  Cmdr.  Jon  Burge  and  his 
subordinates  —  and  the  report  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  although  torture  had  been 
administered,  charges  could  not  be  brought 
due  to  the  statute  of  limitations. 

The  story  of  Burge  and  his  Violent 
Crimes  Unit  never  achieved  the  national 
notoriety  of,  say,  Frank  Serpico  in  New 
York.  But  one  Chicago  journalist  kept  the 


16  years  writing  about  suspects  tortured  by  cops. 

torture  cases  alive  over  the  years,  vanning 
several  awards  in  the  process  —  and  is 
now  gaining  new  recognition.  He  is  John 
Conroy,  a  veteran  reporter  for  the  alt- 
weekly  Chicago  Reader. 

Conroy  came  to  the  Reader  in  1978  after 
serving  as  an  AmeriCorps  VISTA  volunteer 
in  Long  Island,  N.Y.  In  1980,  he  received 
an  Alicia  Patterson  Fellowship  that  allowed 
him  to  travel  to  Northern  Ireland,  resulting 
in  the  book  Belfast  Diary:  War  As  a  Way 
of  Life.  For  his  next  volume,  he  delved  into 
the  psychology  of  torturers. 

When  a  reporter  from  Chicago  contacted 
Conroy  in  1989  with  information  on 
Andrew  Wilson,  a  convicted  cop  killer  who 
was  suing  the  police  for  brutalizing  him. 


Back  in  late  2003,  as  the  presi- 
dential  campaign  was  heating 
up  for  the  following  year’s  elec¬ 
tion,  Bernard  J.  “Bernie”  Lunzer  told 
colleagues  at  the  Newspaper  Guild  that 
he  wasn’t  going  to  cut  his  hair  “until  we  ^ 
have  a  labor-friendly  administration” 
in  the  White  House. 

“I  kinda  thought  we  were  going  to  win 

that  election,”  jokes  Lunzer, 
the  Guild’s  secretary/ 
treasurer.  These  days, 
the  stocky  Lunzer 
bears  a  passing 
resemblanc(j  to 
1950s  TV  wrestler 
Gorgeous  George. 

The  Lunzer  locks 
were  briefly  threat¬ 
ened  at  this  summer’s 
Guild  sector  conference. 
Gorgeous  George?  '^hich  he  offered 

You  decide.  colleagues  a  vote  on 

whether  to  keep  or  cut 
his  mane  in  exchange  for  a  $5  donation 
to  the  union’s  political  education  fund. 

According  to  an  account  in  The  Guild 
Reporter,  Guild  President  Linda  Foley 
immediately  bought  $100  worth  of  votes 
in  favor  of  a  haircut,  but  the  final  vote 
was  124  to  88  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
//air-style  hair. 

Lunzer  tells  E^P  that  all  he  wants  is  a 
Mffiite  House  that  will  fairly  enforce  labor 
laws  and  be  “vigilant”  about  newspaper 
industry'  antitrust  issues.  “We’d  like  to 
work  more  cooperatively  with  publishers,” 
he  explains.  “We  think  they  need  us,  and 
we  certainly  need  the  profitability  of  the 
newspaper  industry.”  @ 


5»E/^PiRr 


Tools  of 
Tortuiie, 


Conroy  embarked  for  the  city.  Wilson,  f 
along  with  his  brother  Jackie,  had  shot  ( ‘ 
officers  William  Fahey  and  Richard  \ 
O’Brien  on  Feb.  9, 1982.  Five  days  later,  \ 
they  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  \ 
police  headquarters  in  district  Area  Two,  \ 
where  many  suspects  were  tortured. 

Andrew  Wilson  claimed  that  while  in 
police  custody  he  was  beaten,  suffocated,  1 
burned  with  a  cigarette,  tied  to  a  hot 
radiator,  and  subjected  to  electric  shock. 

In  1989,  he  filed  charges  against  Burge, 
three  detectives,  the  police  superin- 
tendent,  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  i  . 

All  of  the  accused  detectives  were 
well  respected.  Most  of  the  public  w'as  | 

skeptical,  if  not  outright  dismissive,  of  1 

Wilson’s  case.  “I  w'ent  down  [to  Chicago]  1 
not  expecting  much,”  Conroy  admits.  “It  1 
was  the  word  of  a  cop  killer  veisus  these 
upstanding  policemen.”  But  as  evidence 
was  presented  —  including  pictures  of 
Wilson’s  radiator  bums  and  the  imprints 
of  alligator  clips  singed  onto  his  ears  — 
Conroy  began  to  change  his  mind. 

The  ex-con’s  suit  eventually  ended  in 
a  mistrial.  Nevertheless,  Conroy  sajs, 
“Nobody  would’ve  known  as  much  if  the 
Wilson  case  hadn’t  come  forward.  It  was 
pivotal  because  of  the  peculiar  injuries  he 
had.  He’s  the  only  guy  who  emerged  from 
the  electrical  torture  with  these  kinds  of 
injuries.”  He  adds,  “Usually  that’s  the  reason 
why  electrical  torture  is  used,  because  it 
doesn’t  leave  marks.  It  was  just  a  fluke 
that  they  were  left  on  Wilson.” 

Another  key  factor  was  the  anonymous 
letters  that  Wilson’s  attorneys  (who  were 


The  Reader 
played  several 
of  John  Conroy's 
torture  stories 
on  Page  One. 


Former  Chicago  Police  Lieutenant  Jon  Burge,  right,  and  his 
attorney  leave  a  courthouse  after  a  hearing  on  Aug.  10,  2004 


members  of  the  People’s  Law  Office,  or 
PLO)  received.  The  letters,  some  of  which 
were  in  police  department  envelopes, 
confirmed  the  torture  of  Wilson,  and 
accused  fonner  Mayor  Jane  Byrne  and 
state’s  attorney  Rich2U'd  M.  Daley  (Chicago’s 


current  mayor)  of  a  cover-up. 

One  of  the  letters  contained  what  Conroy 
once  described  as  a  “hand  grenade,”  and  the 
anonymous  author  urged  the  PLO  to  speak 
with  an  inmate  named  Melvin  Jones.  The 
prisoner  claimed  to  have  had  his  confession 
coerced  after  receiving  electric  shock,  just 
as  Wilson  claimed.  He  also  mentioned  oth¬ 
er  victims  who  had  endured  similar  torture. 

In  all,  Conroy  spent  16  years  producing 
in-depth  coverage  for  the  Reader.  In 
articles  like  the  award-winning  “Town 

-  —  Without  Pity,”  “Shot  in  the 

Dark,”  “Pure  Torture,”  and 
“What  Price  Freedom?”  he 
introduced  the  readers  to 
key  players  in  the  Chicago 
scandal,  exploring  each 
person’s  background,  psy¬ 
che,  and  e.xperience.  His 
descriptive  voice,  coupled 
with  the  hard-boiled  grit  of 
a  crime  reporter,  made  for 
brutally  affecting  reports. 

“The  Reader  ■was  really 
supportive,”  says  Conroy, 

who  notes  that  long  inves- 
,  and  his  ....  .  „ 

10  2004  tigative  reports  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  do.”  Meanwhile, 
his  second  book,  titled  Unspeakable  Acts, 
Ordinary  People:  The  Dynamics  of  Torture, 
was  published  by  Knopf  in  2000. 

Before  he  was  pardoned  by  Illinois 
Sen.  Gov.  George  Ryan,  inmate  Madison 
Hobley  read  Conroy’s  “House  of  Screams” 


article.  “He  wrote  to  me  and  said,  ‘I 
I  was  abused  by  the  same  unit,  please 
investigate  the  case,’”  Conroy  says. 

,  He  met  with  Hobley,  taping  the 
discussions  that  became  part  of  his 
'  May  2000  piece  “The  Magic  Can.” 
i  ;  Hobley  filed  a  civil  suit  in  2004 
against  the  officers  who  he  claims 
~  tortured  him.  Prosecutors  subpoe- 
;  naed  Conroy  and  the  Reader, 

*?•  demanding  all  notes  with  Hobley’s 
;  statements,  either  in  letters  or  taped 
aj- '  interviews.  The  paper  faced  an  ex¬ 
pensive  legal  process,  with  potential 
'  precedents  that  could  jeopardize  re- 
f  porters’  rights.  Reporters’  privilege 
Fs  was  already  shaky’  in  Illinois  due  to 
a  2003  opinion  by  Judge  Richard 
Posner  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  who  wrote,  “We  do  not  see 
L  why  there  needs  to  be  special  criteria 
merely  because  the  possessor  of  the 
documents  or  other  evidence  sought  is 
a  journalist.” 

The  Reader’s  First  Amendment  attorney 
David  Andich  defended  Conroy’s  notes 
with  the  argument  that  they  were  “work 
product.”  Federal  Magistrate  Geraldine 
Soat  Brown  ruled  that  Hobley  was  not  a 
confidential  source,  so  his  letters  to  Conroy 
needed  no  protection  —  but  agreed  with 
Andich  that  Conroy’s  notes  were  work 
product  and  therefore  not  admissible. 

“I  bet  you  that  there’s  not  another  paper 
in  the  country  that  has  been  willing  to  let 
one  person  do  what  I  have  done  for  so 
long,  at  such  cost,  in  terms  of  every  story 
we  do  involves  extensive  legal  review,” 
Conroy  notes.  “And  to  end  up  in  court! 

We  got  subpoenaed  not  once,  but  three 
times,  so  each  time  it  was  a  great  pain.” 

He  admits  the  court  victories  and  jour¬ 
nalism  accolades  (including  a  2005  Studs 
Terkel  Award)  are  bittersweet:  “In  some 
ways,  what’s  frustrating  is  that  I’m  still 
doing  it.  It’s  been  16  years  since  the  first 
article.  I  tried  to  walk  away  from  this. 

My  editors  and  I  tried  to  figure  out  how  I 
could  do  something  else.  But  then  some¬ 
thing  would  happen  that’s  so  compelling, 
and  nobody  else  would  be  covering  it.” 

Conroy  doesn’t  blame  the  Windy  City’s 
metro  dailies  for  not  picking  up  the  Burge 
case  sooner,  although  he  was  surprised 
they  didn’t.  The  Burge  case  has  recently 
received  major  media  attention  in  Chica¬ 
go  due  to  the  Boyle-Egan  report.  But  once 
the  allure  of  the  breaking  news  dies  down, 
Conroy  says  he  will  still  be  working  on 
what  he  calls  “one  of  the  greatest  police 
scandals  in  the  history  of  this  country.”  11 
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Saturday  papers  on  steroids 
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U.S.  Gears  Solaers  In  Iraq  Raid 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

As  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  CON- 

tinues  to  slip,  publishers  keep 
searching  for  creative  ways  to  make 
the  numbers  turn  out  in  their  favor.  The 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is  one  such  paper 
that  found  gold  in  an  otherwise  quiet  day, 
but  one  of  its  competitors  is  crying  foul. 

Since  September  2005,  the  Courant  has 
managed  to  get  all  of  its  Saturday  single¬ 
copy  editions  to  count  toward  its  Sunday 
circulation  by  replacing  the  regular  Satur¬ 
day  newsstand  paper  with  a  quasi-bull- 
dog/early-Sunday  edition. 

This  Saturday  paper  is  stamped  with  a 
Sunday  dateline,  and  above  the  banner, 
reads  “Saturdays  News  Plus  Sunday’s  Fea¬ 
tures.”  Its  hard  news  is  from  Saturday,  but 
this  edition  is  supplemented  with  Sunday’s 
feature  sections,  including  some  preprint 
ads.  This  makes  it  different  from  your  typi¬ 
cal  bulldog  edition,  an  early  Sunday  paper 
that  hits  newsstands  late  Saturday  night. 
Subscribers  get  the  standard  Saturday 
edition. 

The  result:  The  Courant  can  take  the 
number  of  its  Saturday  newsstand  sales 
and  put  it  in  the  Sunday  column  in  its  state¬ 
ment  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  Courant’s  most  recent  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  Publisher’s  Statement  for 
HH||||||||||||M  the  six  months  ending 
March  2006  reflects  the 


SATURDAY’S  NEWS  PLUS  SUNDAY’S  FEATURES 
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paper’s  shrinking  Saturday  single-copy 
sales.  The  Courant  held  steady  in  the 
single-copy  category  Monday  through 
Friday  (with  about  20,500  papers  sold  at 
50%  or  more),  but  on  Saturday  that  num¬ 
ber  plummeted  to  92  copies.  On  Sunday, 
the  Courant  counted  40,749  papers  in  the 
more-than-50%-paid  category  for  single¬ 
copy,  down  from  49,411  in  March  2005. 

Meanwhile,  it  reported  19,911  copies  in 


a  deceptive  practice.  It  fools  the  advertisers 
and  the  readers.” 

The  new  edition  certainly  befuddled 
some  readers,  according  to  the  Couranfs 
Reader  Representative  Karen  Hunter,  who 
penned  a  column  about  it  titled  “How  to  tell 
Saturday  from  Sunday.”  She  wrote  that  she 
was  getting  questions  from  people  who 
were  confused  or  annoyed  about  the  Satur¬ 
day  newsstand  product.  Chow,  who  says  her 
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‘Soccer  moms’  help 
sell  S.C.  newspaper 


Post  and  Courier'  targets  women’s  ‘free-floating  anxiety  issues 
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It  is  important 

tt,  spend  time  with  The  Post  and  Courier  every  da^^H 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Alexis  Stroble  is  a  star  in 

Charleston,  S.C.,  and  it’s  all  be¬ 
cause  she  reads  the  local  paper,  The 
Post  and  Courier.  “It’s  incredible  how  this 
thing  has  blown  up,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  people  tell  me.  You  inspired  me 
to  read  the  Post  and  Courier^”  she  says.  “I 
can’t  go  into  a  Starbucks  without  someone 
saying,  ‘Read  the  paper!  Buy  the  paper! 

Get  the  paper!’” 

Stroble  is  one  of  three  moms  who  talk 
about  how  reading  the  hometown  newspa¬ 
per  has  literally  changed  their  lives  in  an 
unusual  broadcast  and  print  advertising 
campaign.  The  Starbucks  patrons  are 
imitating  her  commercial,  which  ends 
with  that  spontaneous  exhortation  to  read, 
buy,  and  get  the  paper,  followed  by  Stroble’s 
infectious  laugh. 

“It  was  absolutely  unscripted,”  Stroble 
says  of  her  TV  moment. 

The  spots  have  been  a  word-of-mouth 
hit  in  Charleston,  say  officials  from  the 
newspaper  and  Rawle  Murdy  Associates 
Inc.,  the  local  ad  agency  that  produced  the 
commercials  based  on  a  creative  concept 
from  the  paper’s  in-house  marketing 
department.  “The  whole  concept  is  to  show 
how  the  Post  and  Courier  has  empowered 
our  readers,  to  show  that  it  has  had  a  pro¬ 
found  impact  on  their  lives,”  says  Craig 
Rogers,  the  paper’s  director  of  marketing. 
“And  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to  go  out 
and  get  real  people  for  it.” 

In  her  commercial,  Stroble  —  a  teacher 
in  a  for-profit  after-school  program  —  talks 
about  how  she  is  touched  by  the  Post  and 
Couriers  education  coverage.  In  another 
spot,  a  mother  identified  as  “Carol”  talks 
about  the  paper  giving  her  information  and 
hope  regarding  a  cure  for  juvenile  diabetes, 
as  her  son  Luke  skateboards  around  her.  In 
the  third  spot,  another  young  mother  talks 
of  reading  about  the  ubiquity  of  potentially 
dangerous  food  additives  as  her  twins 
clamber  around  her. 

The  spots  target  mothers  aged  28  to  48 
because  “the  research  we  have  done  identi¬ 
fied  that  moms  are  actually  the  influencer 


pBWBlH  The  ads,  designed  to  reach  suburban 
women,  emphasize  reading  the  paper 
as  part  of  their  responsibility  to  children. 


j  chief  Rogers.  The  strategy  targeted  16 
I  key  ZIP  codes  most  requested  by  ad- 
i  vertisers  and  coveted  by  the  circula- 
;  tion  department.  “These  are  quality 
►  I  subscribers  who  are  going  to  stick 
with  us,  and  not  chum,”  he  adds. 

In  addition  to  marketing  changes, 
editorial  changes  were  introduced  to  cover 
issues  important  to  mothers  with  kids  at 
home.  Instead  of  focusing  on  fashion,  food, 
or  other  traditional  approaches  to  women, 
the  newspaper  is  trying  to  appeal  through 
coverage  of  those  “anxiety”  issues  that  hit 
close  to  home.  “It  really  came  out  that  Mom 
is  key,”  says  Rogers.  “If  we  can  sell  Mom  on 
the  Post  and  Courier  as  a  benefit  to  her  and 
her  family,  we  can  get  it  in  that  household 
and  keep  it  in  that  household.”  ® 


I  he  informed 
he  Pom  and  Courwr 


,  OlfdMHCC 


of  the  household,”  says  Bob  Moquin,  a 
senior  account  executive  at  Rawle  Murdy. 
Topics  focus  on  what  the  agency  calls  “free- 
floating  anxiety'  issues”  important  to  soccer 
moms,  such  as  finances  and  health. 

But  the  campaign,  vvith  its  tag  line 
“Knowing  Makes  a  Difference,”  is  part  of  a 
larger  rebranding  strategy  for  the  Post  and 
Courier  that  was  developed  by  the  Chicago 
agency  Matrix  Partners,  says  marketing 


turns  out  newsroom  staffing 
is  actually  up,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  ‘overstaffed’  at  all 
circulation  levels,”  says 
Inland  Executive  Director 
Ray  Carlsen.  Papers  under 
10,000  circulation  are  staffed 
at  1.5  FTEs  per  thousand, 
as  are  papers  from  25,000 
to  50,000.  Papers  with 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Everybody  knows 

that  daily  newspapers 
are  shrinking  news¬ 
rooms  and  newshole,  right? 

Not  necessarily,  according  to  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  industry 
“mles  of  thumb”  by  the  Inland 
Press  Association.  Using  data 
from  the  most  recent  Inland 
National  Cost  &  Revenue 
Study,  the  Des  Plaines,  Ill- 
based  organization  came  up 
with  some  findings  that  defy 
conventional  industry  wsdom. 

Take  newsroom  staffing.  The  mle  of 
thumb  is  1.1  to  1.2  so-called  FTE’s  (full-time 
equivalents)  per  1,000  paid  circulation.  “It 


circu¬ 
lations  between  50,000  and 
100,000  are  staffed  at  1.4 
per  thousand. 

In  a  pattern  that  emerges 
repeatedly  from  Inland’s 
data,  it’s  the  biggest  papers  —  those  over 
100,000  circulation  —  that  are  closest  to 
a  rule  of  thumb.  But  even  those  newsrooms 


Inland  Press’  Executive 
Director  Ray  Carlsen 
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,  are  slightly  “overstaffed,”  at  1.3  FTEs 
per  thousand. 

Its  a  simileir  story  with  newshole, 

I  j  which  the  rule  of  thumb  states  should 
I  be  at  50%  of  available  space.  Only  the 
biggest  papers  are  below  that,  at  49.1%. 
The  other  circ  groups  range  from 
54.3%  to  55.5%. 

i  And  for  all  the  talk  about  belt-tight¬ 
ening  in  newsrooms,  every  circulation 
group  is  comfortably  within  the  rule  of 
thumb  that  newsroom  expenses  should 
account  for  14%  to  15%  of  total  costs. 

Almost  all  newspapers  are  also 
spending  on  the  high  end  of  the  rule  of 
thumb  that  says  employee  expenses 
should  account  for  76%  to  80%  of 
newsroom  expenses.  In  this  category, 

'  the  big  papers  even  slightly  exceed  that 

with  a  figure  of  80.4%. 

Newspapers  are  running  lean, 
however,  when  it  comes  to  production. 
Conventional  wisdom  says  to  keep 
total  production  cost  to  12%  to  14% 
of  total  expenses,  but  eveiy  category 
is  comfortably  below  that,  with  the 
biggest  papers’  average  at  10%. 
Measured  by  production  expense 


‘  A  ’ 


versus  total  revenues  (the  rule  says 
keep  it  within  10%  to  12%),  newspa¬ 
pers  are  even  more  efficient,  with  the 
biggest  papers  running  at  just  8.2%, 
the  next  biggest  at  8.7%,  and  the 
25,000-circ  category  comfortably 
below  the  “standard”  at  9.3%. 

Carlsen  notes,  “You  see  the  same 
thing  with  composing  and  pressroom 
hours  [per  standard  page].  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  becoming  more  efficient.” 

Ironically,  the  100,000-plus  papers, 
which  might  be  expected  to  have 
the  most  efficient  presses,  are  the  only 
ones  lagging  in  pressroom  hours.  At 
2.8  hours  —  including  platemaking  — 
per  standard  page,  they  don’t  meet 
the  rule  of  thumb  of  2.3  hours.  The 
speediest  papers,  as  it  turns  out,  are 
the  smallest:  those  under  10,000 
circulation  spend  just  1.4  pressroom 
hours  per  page. 

Just  about  every  size  paper,  though, 
shares  a  more  doleful  statistic:  Classi¬ 
fied  ad  revenues  for  every  circ  category 
except  the  largest  fall  below  the  rule 
that  classified  should  represent  35% 
of  total  advertising  dollars.  11 


Die  Inland  Press  teociaWs  lies  Of  liiomli' 

1.  Newshole  is  50%  of  the  newspaper’s 
total  space 

2.  Circulation  profit  of  46%  should  be  maintained 

3.  Local  ad  revenue  (ROP  and  inserts)  should 
represent  52%  of  total  ad  dollars 

4.  Classified  ad  revenues  should  represent  35% 
of  total  ad  dollars 

5.  Composing  hours  per  standard  page  is 
between  1.5  and  2 

6.  Pressroom  (including  platemaking)  time 
should  be  2.3  hours  per  page 

7.  Newsroom  staffing  of  1.1  to  1.2  full-timers 
or  FTEs  per  1,000  daily  circulation 

8.  Newsroom  expenses  of  76%  to  80%  go  to 
employee  labor 

S.  Total  newspaper  staffing  should  be  5.3 
full-timers  or  FTEs  per  1,000  daily  circulation 

10.  Newsroom  expenses  should  be  14%  to  15%  of 
total  expenses,  or  12%  to  13%  of  total  revenues 

11.  Advertising  expenses  should  be  10%  to  12% 
of  total  expenses  or  8%  to  10%  total  revenues 

12.  Total  production  expenses  should  be  12% 
to  14%  of  total  expenses  or  10%  to  12% 
of  total  revenues 

V _ ) 


OVER  HALF-MILLION  NET 


This  Is  A  Great  Time  To  Get  Started 
There’s  never  been  a  better  time  for 
newspapers  to  invesbgate  non-traditional 
revenue  opportunities.  We've  got  the 
experience  to  prove  it.  And  we  want  to 
share  it  with  you.  We’ve  developed  a 
seminar  series,  that  gives  you  all  the 
information,  logistics,  and  tools  you 
need  to  embark  on  this  exciting, 
profitable  project. 


IN  NEW-FOUND  REVENUE 
TURN  HISTORY  INTO  GOLD 

Gibbs  has  consulted  newspapers  coast  to  coast.  The  Telegraph  Herald  has 
realized  well-over  one  half-million  dollars  in  new-found  (net)  revenue.  You  can 
too!  Currently  scheduling  Book  Consults  for  2(X)6  /  2007.  Call  today  to  find 
out  how  you  too  can  realize  new-found  revenue  through  book  publications. 


Joseph  H.  Zerbey,  IV 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 

The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio 


“Our  first  book  in  Toledo,  Ohio  was  a  grand  slam  home  run  and  die  coach 
was  Connie  Gibbs.  Connie  trained  our  folks  and  gave  us  the  courage  to  go 
for  the  brass  ring.  We  sold  10,000  books  in  a  matter  of  months  and  during 
October  and  November  our  book  was  the  best  seller  at  several  national 
bookstores  in  our  market.  We  made  a  terrific  profit,  touched  thousands  of 
our  customers  and  branded  The  Blade  in 
a  way  never  before  imagined.  A  Blade  book  will  be 
an  annual  event  and  the  training,  motivation  and 
expertise  of  Connie  Gibbs  made  it  happen!” 


www.edltorandpubllsher.com 
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California,  Wisconsin  papers 
try  polling  the  audience 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis- 
ter  is  the  latest  newspaper  to  em¬ 
brace  theylmmcara  Idol  model  by 
letting  readers  vote  on  the  Web  for  the  next 
days  headlines.  But  not  just  any  reader  can 
make  his  voice  heard:  At  the  end  of  July, 
the  paper  began  selling  that  capability  as 
part  of  its  new  VIP  rewards  program. 

Membership  has  two  levels,  explains  VP/ 
Marketing  Lelani  Bluner.  If  a  person  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  paper  at  50%  or  more  of  the 
newsstand  price,  they  can  opt-in  for  basic 
membership.  But  the  perks  are  greater  for 
those  who  have  subscribed  for  at  least 
a  year.  Basic  members,  for  example,  get 
discounts  on  game  tickets  for  the  Anaheim 
Ducks.  Premium  members  might  get  the 
chance  to  skate  with  the  hockey  team. 
However,  both  levels  can  vote  on  the 


Illinois  creator  scores  big 


menus  in  about  540  Cracker  Barrel  restau¬ 
rants;  that  menu  tie-in  began  earlier  this 
year.  This  month,  the  newspaper  version  of 
“Kids  Across  Parents  Down”  will  mark  its 
third  anniversary  with  TMS. 

Walker  actually  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
the  puzzle  in  1999,  but  didn’t  do  much  with 
it  for  a  couple  of  years.  “After  9/11, 1  just 
had  a  thought  —  people  wanted  to  stay 
home  and  bond  with  their  children,”  she 
says.  “I  showed  it  to  syndicates  and  got  a 
great  response.” 

The  Illinois-based  Walker  earned  a 
journalism  degree  from  Howard  University, 
did  some  copyediting  as  an  intern  at  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  later  earned 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  still  does  employment- 
law  consulting,  but  says  creating  “Kids 
Across  Parents  Down”  each  week  and 
handling  the  feature’s  licensing  has  become 
a  full-time  job. 

Part  of  the  puzzle’s  appeal,  she  notes,  is 
that  it’s  interactive  on  an  in-person  level: 
“Because  we’re  in  a  multimedia  time,  many 
things  children  do  are  betw'een  them  and  a 
machine.”  To  solve  the  puzzle,  parents  and 
children  have  to  consult  some  of  each 
others’  clues. 

Walker,  who  makes  her  work  age-appro¬ 
priate  for  kids  (5  to  13)  and  fun  rather  than 
difficult  for  parents,  creates  her  puzzles 
weekly  rather  than  daily  in  order  to  make 
tackling  it  more  of  a  treat  than  a  chore  for 
fans.  Many  clients  run  it  on  Sundays. 

I  “Kids  Across”  is  also  done  in  classrooms, 
with  teachers  solving  the  adult  clues.  A 
series  of  books  based  on  the  puzzle  is 
slated  to  be  published  by  Running  Press 
starting  next  spring,  and  TMS  may  offer  a 
Spanish-language  version  in  2007.  ® 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WHAT  SYNDICATED  FEATURE  IS 
published  in  both  newspapers 
and  restaurants?  The  answer 
to  that  puzzler  is  a  puzzle  by  the  name  of 
“Kids  Across  Parents  Down,”  wftich  Jan 
Buckner  Walker  creates  for  Tribune  Media 
Services  (TMS). 

Her  family-fnendly  crossword  —  in 
which  youngsters  solve  the  horizontal  clues 
and  parents  take  on  the  vertical  ones  — 
runs  in  such  papers  as  The  Atlanta  JoumaT 
Constitution,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  The 
Washington  Post.  Other  versions  appear  in 
Nickelodeon’s  Nick  Jr.  magazine  and  on  kid 


I  ttiM-unsin  Slair  Journal  B!' 


After  9/11, 
Jan  Buckner 


I  pKk  tht  n«wt  for  AuQuM  IS 


that  parents 


could  share 
in  solving. 


MoA  krumorants  anttr  U.$.  through  lawful 


Registers  headlines.  “It’s  been  an  unscien¬ 
tific  pursuit  of  newspapers  to  really  un¬ 
derstand  the  community  and  its  pulse,” 
says  Jeff  Light,  deputy  editor/daily  news. 
Light  notes  he  got  the  idea  from  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Madison, 
which  started  letting  readers  vote  on 
front-page  stories  in  January. 

The  Register  provides  several  headlines 
with  detailed  previews  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  story.  Once  a  vote  has  been  cast,  a  pop¬ 
up  window  shows  all  of  the  votes  thus  far. 

The  paper  reserv  es  the  right  to  override 
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the  winning  headline,  but  promises  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  decision  —  a 
problem  Light  would  welcome.  That’s 
because  so  far,  relatively  few  have  been 
participating. 

Granted,  the  VIP  club  just  started,  and 
Light  acknowledges  it’s  hard  to  find  where 
to  vote  in  the  special  section  (originally  it 
was  buried  way  down  in  the  “insider  extras” 
box).  The  paper  plans  to  tweak  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  poll  in  coming  months. 

But  Light  wonders  how  interested 
readers  really  are  in  starting  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  newsroom  and  giving  their 
two  cents.  “Maybe  I  have  the  wrong  idea 
about  how  interactive  the  newspaper  is 
supposed  to  be,”  he  muses.  “Maybe  it’s 
just  on  occasion.” 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  89,933,  has  seen  some 
success  with  the  concept.  The  paper 
doesn’t  reserve  voting  rights  for  sub¬ 
scribers  only  —  anyone  can  participate  — 
and  it  promotes  the  poll  on  the  homepage 
of  its  Web  site.  For  the  most  part,  editors 
run  the  story  that  garners  the  most  votes, 
says  Editor  Ellen  Foley. 

She  thinks  the  outreach  to  readers  has 
gotten  off  to  a  good  start  with  about  100 
participants  a  day,  but  concedes  that  the 
State  Journal  still  needs  to  make  sure 
it’s  reaching  the  right  people. 

Foley’s  biggest  target  audience,  she 
explains,  are  those  “netizens”  who  “want 
control  over  their  media.  I’m  not  sure  we 
have  done  the  appropriate  and  right 
amount  of  marketing  in  the  places  where 
those  people  are.” 

The  small  voter  turnout  is  one  sign,  but 
the  proof  is  also  in  the  results.  Foley  says 
voters  often  nLx  “untraditional”  stories. 
“We  are  often  disappointed  that  people 
don’t  pick  them,”  she  says.  “They  are 
picking  very  serious  topics  —  and  we  are 
not  sure  what  that  means.” 

Sure  enough,  in  one  section  for  com¬ 
ments,  a  reader  with  the  username  “jxxjch” 
channeled  his  inner  Simon  Cowell,  stating 
that  the  newspaper  “has  taken  to  putting 
stories  about  feng  shui,  or  high  school  foot¬ 
ball,  or  how  to  choose  the  best  plumber  in 
the  place  we  should  be  finding  real  news.  So 
I  feel  an  obligation  to  go  in  and  vote.  Usual¬ 
ly  we  are  offered  two  real  news  stories  and 
two  softball  features.  I  vote  for  whichever  of 
the  two  real  stories  seems  most  important.” 

Foley  says  she  remains  committed  to 
the  idea:  “It’s  still  a  good  way  to  reach 
out  to  readers  and  to  offer  a  welcome  mat 
for  them  to  come  into  the  editing  side  of 
the  equation.”  11 
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JAMES  ESTRIN,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Three  girls  with  cerebral  palsy  or  other  physi- 
cal  challenges  rehearse  for  a  ballet  in  Bayside,  Queens. 
Most  of  the  girls  in  the  group,  The  Dancers  of 
Associated  Therapies,  are  between  3  and  7  years  of  age.  They 
cannot  walk  or  stand  alone,  much  less  make  a  shallow  curtsy, 
and  use  crutches  and  walkers.  But  teenage  volunteers  are  on 
hand  to  help  them  with  their  dance  moves.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


In  the  O.C.,  readers  have  to  pay  tab 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  Orange  County  (.Calif.)  Regis- 
ter  launched  a  new  offshoot  titled 
OC  Post  on  Aug.  21. 

Like  other  recent  niche  prod 
ucts,  the  OC  Post  is  a  tab,  with 
condensed  news.  It’s  a  home- 
delivered  rarity,  and  skews 
toward  a  younger  demo.  But 
what  sets  it  apart  from  other 
niche  papers  is  that  readers 
have  to  pony  up  to  get  it  — 

25  cents  at  the  newsstand,  and 
$39-99  for  a  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  paper’s  goal  is  to  net  140,000 
subscribers  and  to  sell  an  additional 
10,000  newsstand  copies. 


OC  Post  Editor  N. 
Christian  Anderson  III 


“If  it  were  free,  [people]  would  consider 
it  a  throwaway,”  says  OC  Post  Editor  in 
Chief  N.  Christian  Anderson  III,  who  also 
serves  as  the  the  Orange  County 
Registers  publisher. 

The  tab  is  positioned  to  attract 
young  suburban  couples  with 
children  and  above-average 
household  incomes  —  people  who 
don’t  already  read  the  Orange 
County  Register. 

“The  No.  1  reason  that  [sub¬ 
scribers]  discontinue  the  Register 
is  that  they'  have  no  time  to  read.” 
Anderson  notes.  “We  would  happily  have 
them  as  readers  of  the  OC  Post  if  they  are 
not  finding  the  Register  useful.”  H 
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2006  NEWSPAPER  TRANSACTIONS 


Newspaper  Sales,  Jan.-July  2006 


The  first  half  of  2006  was  a 
blockbuster  year  for  newspaper 
transactions,  which  peaked  with  the 
$6  billion  sale  of  Knight  Ridder  to 
The  McClatchy  Co.  The  drama  kept 
unfolding  as  McClatchy  put  12  of  Knight 
Ridder's  32  dailies  back  on  the  block 
and  then  successfully  sold  off  those 
properties,  proving  there’s  still  a 
demand  for  newspapers. 

The  Jordan  Edmiston  Group  reported 
that  for  January  through  June  2006, 
the  newspaper  industry  saw  43  deals 
totaling  $9.4  billion  —  three  times  the 
amount  for  the  same  period  in  2005. 

Here's  a  full  list  of  the  dailies 
and  a  sample  of  the  weekly  papers 
(provided  by  brokers  before  our  dead¬ 
line)  that  changed  hands  through  July 
2006.  A  complete  list  will  be  posted 
in  early  September  at  EiP  Online  in 
the  Business  section. 


DAIUES 

CRIBB.6ra(nUIES 

ILUNOIS 
Paris  Beacon-News,  4,870 
Seller:  The  Jenlson  Family 
Buyer:  PTS,  lnc.6 


MONTANA 
Havre  Daily  Mem, 3, 800 
Seller:  Pioneer  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Hicks.  Stephenson.  Mullen 


DIRKS.  VANra&MUItllAY 

INDIANA 

The  News-Sentinel,  Ft.Wayne.  31.213 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Ogden  Newspapers 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Daily  News  Transcript,  Norwood,  5,598 

Seller:  Herald  Media 

Buyer:  GateHouse  Media 

The  Daily  News  Tribune,  Waltham.  5,521 
Seller:  Herald  Media 
Buyer:  GateHouse  Media 

The  Enterprise,  Brockton,  32,998 
Seller:  Enterprise  NewsMedia,  LLC 
Buyer:  GateHouse  Media 

The  MetroWest  Daily  News,  Framingham,  24,173 
Seller:  Herald  Media 
Buyer:  GateHouse  Media 

The  Millord  Daily  News,  9,ST6 
Seller:  Herald  M^ia 
Buyer:  GateHouse  Media 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  55,025 
Seller:  Enterprise  NewsMedia.  LLC 
Buyer:  GateHouse  Media 

MICHIGAN 
Petoskey  News-Review,  11,000 


Seller:  Northern  Michigan  Review  Inc. 

Buyer:  Schurz  Communications  Inc. 

MINNESOTA 
Duluth  News  Tribune,  45,733 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Forum  Communications 

NEBRASKA 
Nebraska  City  News  Press,  2,300 
Seller:  New  West  Newspapers 
Buyer:  GateHouse  Media 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Grand  Forks  Herald,  31,299 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Forum  Communications 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal,  136,803 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Cu. 

Buyer:  Black  Press  Ltd. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix,  1 5 .900 

Seller:  Gannett  Foundation 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Times  Leader,  Wilkes-Barre.  40,960 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Aberdeen  American  News,  16,473 

Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Schurz  Communications  Inc. 

WISCONSIN 

The  Daily  Telegram,  Superior,  6,174 

Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Forum  Communications 

KO  BROKER  DSED 

CALIFORNIA 
Contra  Costa  Times,  178,911 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  MediaNews  Group 

The  Monterey  County  Herald,  29,438 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Hearst  (and  MediaNews  Group) 

San  Jose  Mercury  News,  242,865 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  MediaNews  Group 

The  Tribune,  San  Luis  Obispo,  39,455 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

FLORIDA 

The  Bradenton  Herald,  51.935 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

The  Miami  Herald/el  Nuevo  Herald,  381,070 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

GEORGIA 

Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  45,286 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

The  Telegraph,  Macon,  60,329 


Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

IDAHO 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise.  64,710 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

ILLINOIS 

Belleville  News-Democrat,  53,300 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

KANSAS 
The  Olathe  News,  4,985 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

The  Wichita  Eagle,  87,010 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington  Herald-Leader,  114,135 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

MINNESOTA 

SI.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  191,136 

Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Hearst  (and  MediaNews  Group) 

MISSISSIPPI 
The  Sun  Herald,  Biloxi.  42,768 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

MISSOURI 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  261,776 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
The  Charlotte  Observer,  218,009 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College,  25,146 

Seller:  Knight  Ridder 

Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Daily  News,  Philadelphia.  116,590 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Philadelphia  Media  Holdings 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  350,457 
Seller:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

Buyer:  Philadelphia  Media  Holdings 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
The  State,  Columbia,  113,222 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

The  Sun  News,  Myrtle  Beach,  51,396 
Seller;  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

TEXAS 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  218,916 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

WASHINGTON 
The  Bellingham  Herald,  23,371 
Seller;  Knight  Ridder 


Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

The  Olympian,  Olympia.  33,456 
Seller:  Knight  Ridder 
Buyer:  The  McClatchy  Co. 

WEEKLIES  (partial  list) 

CRIBBiREENEUSSOn 

From  Crescent  Media  Group  to  Family  Media 
Group:  The  Citizen-News,  Phenix  City,  Ala. 

From  Ellen  and  Lou  Emerson  to  ARCOM: 

The  Culpeper  (Va.)  Citizen 

From  Hicks,  Stephens,  Mullen  to  Pioneer 
Newspapers:  Teton  Valley  News,  Driggs,  Idaho 

From  Magie  Enterprises  to  Stephens  Media 
Group:  Cabot  (Ark.)  Star-Herald 

From  the  Morlans  to  Shaw  Newspapers: 

Osceola  (Iowa)  Sentinel-Tribune 

From  Republic  Newspapers  Inc.  to  Family 
Media:  The  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald 


DIRKS, VAN  ESSEN&MBRRAY 

From  Community  Newspapers  Inc.  to  Morris 
Communications;  Sylvania  (Ga.)  Telephone 

From  Enterprise  NewsMedia  to  GateHouse 
Media:  22  Massachusetts  papers 

From  Herald  Media  to  GateHouse  Media: 

91  Massachusetts  papers 

From  New  West  Newspapers  to  GateHouse 
Media:  The  Jackson  Herald,  Ripley,  W.Va. 

From  Northern  Michigan  Review  Inc.  to 
Schurz  Communications  Inc.:  Gaylord  (Mich.) 
Herald  Times 

From  Smith  Family  to  Media  General: 

The  Eufaula  (Ala.)  Tribune 

JPMEDIA  PARTNERS 

From  the  Ehrhardts  to  Valley  Pride 
Publications:  Rogue  River  (Ore.)  Press 

W.B.6RIMES&CD. 

From  Associated  Newspapers  to  Memorial 
Press  Group:  12  papers  in  Massachusetts 

From  Amendment  One  Inc.  to  American 
Community  Newspapers:  Leesburg  INa.)  Today 

From  Bartlett  Newspapers  to  Family  Publish¬ 
ing  Group:  Southern  Advocate,  Ashland.  Miss. 

From  Bradford  Newspaper  Group  to  Moser 
Media:  Muleshoe  (Texas)  Journal 

From  Times  Publishing  Inc.  to  Family  Publish¬ 
ing  Group:  Shelby  Sun  Times,  Germantown,  Tenn. 


Have  news  on 
a  transaction?  Send  it  to 
I  jsaba(g)editorandpublisher.com. 
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2006  recipient  of  the 
Dean  S.  Lesher  Award, 
its  highest  honor.  The 
award  recognizes  out¬ 
standing  leadership  in 
the  suburban/community 
newspaper  industry. 


^ASSOCIATIONS^ 


Stephannia  Cleaton, 
business  editor  of  th,e 


Staten  Island  Advance, 
has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  New  York 


Press  Club.  She  is  the 
first  female  black  journal¬ 
ist  to  hold  that  post. 
Century  Group  Newspa¬ 
pers  president  Gerald  A. 
Bean  has  been  named 
president  of  the  California 


Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  W.  Clark 
Gallagher,  publisher  of 
The  Hillsboro- Argus,  is 
the  new  president  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


A  I.  A  B  A  M  A 

Jared  Felkins  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Times-Joumal  in  Fort  Payne. 
Felkins  was  managing  editor  of  The 
Sand  Mountain  Reporter  in  Albertville. 
He  succeeds  J.D.  Davidson. 


Griffin  Pritchard  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Demopolis  Times.  Pritchard  most 
recently  was  sports  editor  at  The  Selma 
Times-Joumal. 


ARKANSAS 

Dan  Marsh  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Arkadelphia  Siftings  Herald.  Marsh  most 
recently  was  news  editor  at  the  McKinney 
(Texas)  Courier-Gazette. 


ATLANTA 

Hyde  Post  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president/Internet  for  The  Atlanta 
Journal-  Constitution.  Post  previously 
served  as  editorial  director  of  ajc.com 
and  accessatlanta.com.  Chris  Kraft  has 
been  named  news  director  for  ajc.com 
and  accessatlanta.com.  He  most  recently 
was  ajc.com’s  day  editor. 


CALIFORNIA 
George  Riggs,  chairman  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  will  now 
oversee  all  of  MediaNews  Group  Inc.’s 
operations  in  Northern  California,  among 
them  The  Oakland  Tribune,  The  Daily 
Review  in  Hayward,  and  The  Argus  in 
Fremont,  among  others. 


Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America  has  named  Tom 
Noonan,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cincinnati-based 
Community  Press,  the 


general  manager  of  three  Times  Commu¬ 
nity  papers  in  Orange  County  since  2005. 


Dave  Kuta  has  been  appointed  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Inland  Valley  Daily 
Bulletin  in  Ontario.  Kuta  previously  ran 
the  advertising,  printing,  circulation,  and 
marketing  departments  at  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  News. 


Kevin  Keane  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/news  for  MediaNews  Group  Inc.’s 
California  Newspaper  Partnership  North. 
Keane,  who  previously  was  executive 
editor  of  ANG  Newspapers,  will  oversee 
MediaNews  Group’s  papers  in  the  East 
Bay  and  Solano  County.  Pete  Wevurski 
succeeds  Keane  as  editor  of  ANG  News¬ 
papers.  He  is  promoted  from  managing 
editor.  Contra  Costa  Newspapers  Vice 


President/Advertising  and  Marketing 
Mike  Jung  adds  ANG  Newspapers  to  his 
current  responsibilities.  Dennis  Miller, 
senior  vice  president/operations  for  ANG, 
has  been  appointed  senior  vice  president 
in  charge  of  all  of  MediaNews’  production 
operations  in  the  Bay  Area. 


Jose  Alex  Gomez  has  been  named  director 
of  marketing  for  La  Opinion  in  Los 
Angeles.  Gomez  most  recently  was 
account  director  at  Ethnic  Marketing 
Group  in  Valencia. 


FLORIDA 

Michelle  Hatch  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  She  previously  held  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune.  Jaye 
Ann  Terry  is  the  Times'  new  staffer  commu- 


FLORIDA 

Denise  E.  Palmer 

Denise  E.  Palmer  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Tampa 
Tribune.  Palmer,  49,  has  been  president, 
publisher,  and  CEO  of  The  Sun  in  Balti¬ 
more  since  2002.  She  has  spent  26  years 
with  the  Chicago-based  Tribune  Co.  Pre¬ 
viously,  she  was  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Tribune  Co.’s  ChicagoLand  Television 
(CLTV)  local  news  cable  channel.  Before  that.  Palmer  served  as 
vice  president/strategy,  finance  and  development,  among  other 
positions,  at  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Palmer  succeeds  Gil  Thelen, 
who  announced  in  March  that  he  would  retire  this  summer. 


Elaine  Zinngrabe  has  been  named  publisher 
of  three  California  newspapers:  the 
Glendale  News-Press,  Burbank  Leader, 
and  Foothill  Leader.  Zinngrabe  has  been 

CALIFORNIA 

James 
Pimentel 

has  been  named 
executive  editor 
of  The  Examiner 
in  San  Francisco.  He  is  pro¬ 
moted  from  managing  editor. 
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I  Donald  K.  Baldwin 

88,  DIED  Aug.  7 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR.  ST.  PETERSBURG  (FLA.)  TIMES-,  FIRST  PRESIDENT 
I  OF  THE  POYNTER  INSTITUTE 

D'  ONALD  K.  Baldwin  will  perhaps  best  be 
remembered  as  a  dynamic  presence  —  a  wiry, 
energetic  man  who  was  committed  to  great 
reporting  and  the  journalism  world  at  large. 

Baldwin,  the  Poynter  Institute’s  first  president,  died 
at  88  from  complications  following  a  recent  heart 
surgery.  A  tough,  cheerful,  dedicated  newspaperman, 
he  led  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Tiines  to  Pulitzer  glory 
in  1964  and,  after  a  brief  falling  out  with  Nelson 
Poynter,  returned  to  help  establish  Poynter’s  legacy. 

A  native  of  Vermilion,  S.D.,  Baldwin  started  out  at  two  Idaho  newspapers  before  re¬ 
locating  to  California.  In  1943  he  joined  the  Associated  Press’  San  Francisco  bureau. 
WTiile  he  was  serving  as  the  AP’s  Far  Eastern  news  editor.  Nelson  Poynter  met  him  in 
Tolwo  and  talked  him  into  taking  on  a  new  challenge  at  age  40  —  a  position  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Baldwin  started  at  the  paper  in  1958,  and  four 
years  later  was  appointed  executive  editor.  He  emphasized  color  on  section  fronts  and 
drove  his  staff  to  excel  —  and,  due  to  his  wire  service  background,  do  it  with  speed. 

Baldwin  left  the  newspaper  in  1971  after  a  heated  argument  with  his  boss,  and 
spent  some  time  teaching  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  before  Poynter  offered 
him  the  opportunity  to  start  the  Modern  Media  Institute,  which  later  became 
the  PojTiter  Institute.  He  served  as  its  president  until  1982. 
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nications  manager.  She  most  recently 
worked  for  for  USF  St.  Petersburg’s 
College  of  Business. 

Richard  A.  Schneider  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Pensacola  News 
Journal.  Schneider  has  been  executive 
editor  of  The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun 
for  the  past  14  years.  He  succeeds  Randy 
Hammer,  W’ho  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  non-daily  publications,  Internet 
efforts,  and  marketing  development  at 
The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

H  AWAl  I 

Mark  Lewis  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Garden  Island  in  Lihue  and 
president  of  Kauai  Publishing  Co.  Lewis 
most  recently  was  director  of  operations 
at  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal. 

INDIANA 

Linda  Kozlowski  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Chronicle-Tribune  in 
Marion.  She  has  served  as  circulation 
director  since  2005. 

K  A  N  S  .\  S 

John  D.  Montgomery  has  been  appointed 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Hutchinson 
News.  Montgomery  has  served  as  editor 


and  publisher  of  The  Hays  Daily  News 
since  2000.  He  succeeds  Jim  Bloom. 


Pat  Lowry  has  been  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Hays  Daily  News.  Lowry 
has  been  executive  editor  for  two  years. 


MAINE 

Bob  Crider  has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Portland  Press  Herald/Maine 
Sunday  Telegram.  Crider  has  served  as 
managing  editor  at  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald-Republic  since  1997.  He  replaces 
Eric  Conrad,  who  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  News-Times  in  Danbury,  Conn. 


OKLAHOMA 


Yvette  Walker 

has  been  named 
deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at 
The  Oklahoman. 
Walker  previously  was  was 
news  editor  and  multimedia 
editor  at  The  Kansas  City  Star. 
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MARYLAND 

Lloyd  Batzler  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Post-Newsweek  Media 
Inc.’s  Community  Newspaper  Group.  He 
has  served  as  editor  of  the  Gaithersburg 
and  Montgomery  Village  editions  of  The 
Gazette  since  2004.  Betty  Anne  Williams  has 
been  named  director  of  editorial  recruit¬ 
ment  and  development.  She  retains  her 
position  as  regional  editor  for  The  Gazette 
and  The  Star  in  Prince  George’s  County. 

MICHIGAN 

Glenn  Gilbert  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac. 
Gilbert  most  recently  was  editor  of  The 
Macomb  Daily.  He  succeeds  Garry  Gilbert 
(no  relation),  who  has  served  as  executive 
editor  for  the  past  eight  years. 

MINNESOTA 

Britta  Arendt  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Herald-Review  in  Grand  Rapids.  Arendt 
joined  the  newspaper  as  a  staff  writer  in 
2002.  She  succeeds  Beth  Bily. 

Ryan  McGaughey  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  The  Daily  Globe  in 
Worthington.  McGaughey  joined  the 
newspaper  in  2001  as  sports  editor  and 
became  news  editor  the  following  year. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Brian  Bloom  has  been  appointed  publisher 

of  The  DeSoto  Times  in  Hernando. 

Bloom  has  served  as  general  manager  of 
The  Journal-Advocate  in  Sterling,  Colo. 

Steve  Du  Bois  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Laurel  Leader-Call.  DuBois  most 
recently  was  group  publisher  for  Ogden 
Newspapers  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  He 
succeeds  Crystal  Dupre,  who  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Meridian  Star. 

John  L.  Pitts  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Daily  Journal  in  Tupelo. 

Pitts  was  assistant  sports  editor  before 
leaving  the  paper  in  2005.  He  then  spent 
a  year  as  a  sportswriter  for  the  Times 
Daily  in  Florence,  Ala.  He  succeeds  Gene 
Phelps,  who  will  become  a  senior  writer. 

MISSOURI 

Peter  Ricker  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  The  Kansas 
City  Star.  Ricker  most  recently  worked 
for  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  where 
he  oversaw  sales  and  marketing  for 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  The 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
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Robert  Whitfield 

68,  Died  Aug.  1 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  FLORIDA 
TODAY,  COCOA  BEACH 

OBERT  “Bob”  Whit- 
field  was  a  bulldog 
circulation  director 
who  was  tapped  by  Al 
Neuharth  in  1965  to 
help  Gannett  launch 
Florida  Today  in  Cocoa 
Beach,  the  newspaper 
that  would  become  the 
prototjpe  for  USA 
Today.  Through  his 
maverick  efforts,  circula¬ 
tion  reached  40,000 
in  its  first  year. 

He  was  The  Tampa 
Tribune's  circulation 
director  from  1969  to 
1976,  and  then  became 
corporate  circulation 
director  for  Gannett  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Between 
1977  and  1986  he  ran  an 


automotive  parts  distrib¬ 
utorship  in  Dunedin, 
Fla.,  and  then  returned 
to  newspapers  to  work 
for  the  Courier-Post  in 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.;  the 
Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily 
News;  and  the  Charlotte 
Sun  in  Charlotte  Harbor, 
Fla.,  where  he  was  hired 
in  1996  as  advertising 
sales  manager.  He  had 
returned  to  the  post  of 
circulation  director  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Bob  McCausland 

90,  Died  July  21 

CARTOONIST/ILLUSTRATOR, 
SEAUU  POST  INTELUGFNCER 

An  illustrator  and 
cartoonist  for  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
for  more  than  three 
decades.  Bob  McCaus¬ 
land  will  always  be 


remembered  as  the  man 
who  brought  University 
of  Washington  fans  their 
favorite  underdog. 

The  artist  chronicled 
the  ups  and  downs  of  U 
of  Washington  football 
from  i960  to  1982  in  his 
biweekly  “Hairbreadth 
Husky”  sports  cartoons. 
His  scrawny  protagonist, 
clad  in  a  torn  letterman’s 
sweater  and  turned-up 
hat,  bantered  with  cari¬ 
catures  of  coaches  and 
imagined  “mascots”  of 
visiting  teams. 

McCausland,  who 
retired  in  1982,  died 
while  attending  a  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Chateau 
St.  Michelle  Winery  in 
Woodinville,  Wash. 

He  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
had  recently  celebrated 
their  65th  anniversary. 


NEW'  JERSEY 
Jane  Pettigrew  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  of  iheAsbury  Park  Press 
and  Ocean  County  Newspapers.  He  is 
promoted  from  circulation  manager. 

NEW'  YORK 

Terry  L.  Hayes  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/labor  relations  for  The  New  York 
Times.  Hayes  has  been  director  of  labor 
relations  and  human  resources  for  At¬ 
lantic  Southeast  Airlines  Inc.  since  2003. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Tim  Wilkins  has  been  appointed  general 

manager  and  editor  at  the  Bladen  Journal 


in  Elizabethtown.  He  most  recently  was 
editor  of  The  Moore  County  Independent. 

OHIO 

Edward  R.  Moss  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Moss 
most  recently  was  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Media  General  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

Steve  Sidio  has  been  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Springfield  News- 
Sun.  Sidio  most  recently  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News.  He 
succeeds  publisher  Kevin  Riley,  who  has 
been  named  deputy  editor  of  Cox  Ohio 


most  experienceo  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 


ore  than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 

Sc 
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Publishing,  the  paper’s  parent  company. 
Karla  Garrett  Harshaw,  who  was  editor 
of  the  News-Sun,  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  for  Cox  Ohio  Publishing. 

OKLAHOMA 

Rick  Cardwell  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  at  the  Tahlequah  Daily  Press.  Cardwell 
has  served  as  publisher  of  five  Oklahoma 
newspapers,  among  them  the  Fort 
Gibson  Times. 

Robert  Wescott  has  been  promoted  to 
marketing  manager  at  The  Oklahoman, 
from  advertising  development  manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
George  Lynett  ir.  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Daily  Review  and  The 
Sunday  Review  in  Towanda.  He  previous¬ 
ly  served  as  zone  manager  for  circulation 
at  The  Citizens’  Voice  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Shelley  J.  Meenan  hsis  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Local  News  in  West 
Chester.  Meenan  most  recently  w'as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  Herald  in  Norristown, 
Pa.  She  replaces  Edward  S.  Condra,  who 
has  been  appointed  senior  vice  president 
of  operations  for  Journal  Register  Co., 
the  Local  News’  parent  company. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Jeff  Holsinger  has  been  named  assistant 
news  editor  at  the  Anderson  Independent- 
Mail.  Holsinger  joined  the  newspaper  in 
2005  as  a  copy  editor  and  page  designer. 

TENNESSEE 

John  Dennan  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis.  Dennan  joined  the  newspaper 
in  February  as  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Stephen  Tomb  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  operations,  from  assistant 
director  of  operations. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Paul  Binz  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Valley  Morning  Star  in  Harlingen.  Binz, 
has  been  managing  editor  of  The  Monitor 
in  McAllen,  Texas,  since  1993. 

WISCONSIN 

Ken  McNamee  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  for 
Journal  Sentinel  Inc.  in  Milwaukee.  He 
succeeds  Todd  Adams.  McNamee  most 
recently  was  vice  president/compliance 
for  Scripps  Networks  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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The  Spokane,  Wash.,  daily  is  doing  a  commendable  thing  by 
coming  clean  on  how  it  reported  its  owner’s  family  business 


Ethical  challenges  appear 
in  many  forms  at  newspapers. 
A  leaked  document  the  gov¬ 
ernment  says  could  threaten 
national  security  if  made  public,  for 
instance.  Or  inside  information  about 
an  ongoing  hostage  situation.  For  The 
Spokesman-Review  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
it  was  a  failed  parking  garage  at  a  down¬ 
town  shopping  mall. 

The  furor  that  this  star-crossed  structure 
stirred  among  Spokane  politicians, 
merchants,  bankers,  investors,  and  voters 
may  be  a  little  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  from  the  outside. 

When  S-R  political  reporter 
Jim  Camden  ran  down  the 
tangled  history  of  the  garage 
at  River  Park  Square,  he 
told  us  —  and  this  may 
sound  funny  if  you’re  in  a 
big  city  —  the  fundamental 
problem  was  the  garage 
charged  too  much:  a  buck 
and  a  half  an  hour.  From  this  and  other 
miscalculations  were  spawned  nearly  two 
dozen  lawsuits;  taxpayers  and  investors 
alike  believed  they  had  been  ripped  off 
by  this  private/public  project. 

For  the  S-R,  the  12-year  River  Park 
Square  controversy  was  even  more  basic, 
but  much  more  conflicted:  The  mall  and 
garage  were  developed  and  owned  by  the 
paper’s  family  proprietors,  the  Cowles 
Publishing  Co. 

In  the  poisoned  political  atmosphere  of 
those  years,  the  S-R  was  the  target  of  dark 
suspicions  and  unfair  accusations.  But  as 
Editor  Steve  Smith  acknowledges,  the 
paper  deserved  plenty  of  criticism.  “We  did 
not  do  our  job,”  he  tells  E^P.  “We  were  not 
as  aggressive  as  we  should  have  been.” 


As  the  paper  itself  disclosed  in  2004, 
S-R  reporters  had  six  years  earlier 
obtained  documents  that  Itiid  out  lease 
terms  that  anti-mall  forces  were  fighting 
to  make  public.  The  Spokesman-Review, 
a  champion  of  government  openness, 
sat  on  the  papers  —  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  broke  that  local  story. 

The  Cowles,  too,  behaved  ingloriously  at 
times.  In  this  space  in  2002  we  took  them 
to  task  for  a  legal  action  that  seemed  to  us 
a  backdoor  way  of  intimidating  into  silence 
some  local  journalists  who  were  critical  of 
the  mall.  The  family  said 
we  had  it  all  wrong.  The 
courts,  however,  blocked 
the  maneuver. 

Since  arriving  in  the 
middle  of  the  controversy 
in  2002,  Smith  has  done 
much  to  increase  the 
transparency  of  newsroom 
decision-making.  He  hired 
an  ombudsman,  and  not 
only  opened  the  news  meetings  to  the 
public,  but  also  started  Webcasting  them. 

Now  that  the  garage  lawsuits  have  all 
been  settled,  the  paper  is  taking  an  even 
bolder  move  towards  openness:  It’s  paying 
the  independent  Washington  News  Council 
to  “audit”  all  12  years  of  its  River  Park 
Square  coverage.  They’ll  have  access  to  all 
of  the  newspaper’s  files  and  anyone  who’s 
willing  to  talk.  The  council  will  publicly 
report  on  what  the  S-R  did  right,  and  will 
also  show  when  it  failed  its  readers. 

A  newspaper  that  became  a  symbol  of 
the  ethical  thicket  that  often  comes  from 
being  owned  by  a  locally  powerful  family 
is  about  to  show  a  too-often  reticent  indus¬ 
try  why  sunshine  shouldn’t  be  just  for 
government. 


A  newspaper 
that  has  placed 
a  high  premium 
on  transparency 
will  finally  admit 
to  its  missteps. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


From  soundchecks  to  sound  bites 


He  faced  music  reporters  when  he  wrote  hits  for  Orleans.  Now 
John  Hall  confronts  the  political  press  in  his  bid  for  Congress. 


JOHN  Hall  is  having  a  hard  time  speaking  in  sound 
bites  on  the  campaign  trail  as  he  presses  his  bid  for  a 
congressional  seat  in  upstate  New  York.  He  compares  it 
to  his  musical  priorities,  saying  he’d  rather  play  guitar 
“in  a  jam  session  than  in  a  three-minute  song.”  As  a  lis¬ 
tener,  he  also  prefers  long  album  cuts  to  singles.  “One  of  the  things 
wrong  about  political  discourse  in  this  country,”  he  says,  “is  that 
it’s  conducted  via  the  media  in  sound  bites.  But  the  public  may  not 
want  to  hear  anything  longer  —  in  politics,  or  in  music.” 

Hall  has  impressive  credentials  in  both  fields.  He  was  leader  and 


chief  songwriter  for  the  veteran  rock 
group  Orleans,  knowTi  for  such  hits  as 
“Still  the  One”  and  “Dance  With  Me.” 

He’s  written  numerous  songs  covered  by 
other  artists,  such  as  Janis  Joplin  (“Half 
Moon”)  and  Bonnie  Raitt,  produced 
albums  by  Raitt  and  others,  and  has 
recorded  several  solo  albums. 

But  for  decades  he’s  also  been  active 
politically.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  fabled  “No  Nukes”  concert  in 
1979  (you  can  rent  the  film  on  DVD)  and 
provided  its  theme  song,  “Power.”  He  later 
led  local  environmental  and  zoning  fights, 
and  won  election  to  the  Ulster  County 
legislature  and  the  Saugerties,  N.Y., 
school  board. 

So  it’s  not  that  odd  that  this  year  he 
decided  to  take  on  a  six-term  Republican 
incumbent.  Sue  Kelly,  in  New  York’s 
sprawling  19th  congressional  district. 
Once  a  long  shot.  Hall  is  now  the  favorite 
to  win  the  Democratic  primary  on  Sept. 
12.  And  with  Republican  fortunes 
supposedly  falling  around  the  U.S.,  he  has 
a  decent  shot  at  an  upset  in  November. 

Until  recently,  I  hadn’t  seen  Hall 
in  years.  But  he  wrote  for  Crawdaddy 


magazine  when  I  was  there  in  the  1970s 
(including  a  cover  story  on  Stevie  Won¬ 
der),  and  even  then  he  seemed  unusually 
intelligent  and  articulate  —  especially  for 


He’s  “still  the  one”  to 
display  his  chops,  this 
time  on  the  campaign 
trail.  But  his  musical 
fame  is  both  a  help 
and  a  hindrance. 


a  guitar  picker.  Now  he’s  got  Jackson 
Browne,  Bonnie  Raitt,  Steve  Earle, 
Roseanne  Cash,  Pete  Seeger,  and  others 
playing  benefits  for  his  campaign. 

when  I  chatted  with  him  in  mid- 
August,  I  wondered  how  the  local  press 
was  treating  him.  “I  can’t  complain  too 
much,”  he  said,  “although  the  incumbent 
can  put  out  five  press  releases  a  day  and 
they  are  likely  to  print  at  least  one  of  them. 
When  I  put  out  a  press  release,  it’s  a  fight 
to  get  it  into  print  unless  it’s  about  a  major 
endorsement  —  or  money.  Like  elsewhere, 
the  media  here  seem  to  be  more  interested 


in  that  than  who  has  the  best  ideas  on 
health  care,  getting  out  of  the  war,  or 
promoting  renewable  resources.” 

Hall  said  his  campaign  recently  created 
a  35-page  proposal  on  transforming  the 
region’s  troubled  Indian  Point  nuclear 
power  plant  into  an  alternative  energy 
center.  They  delivered  it,  in  hard  copy 
or  PDF,  “to  every  campaign  reporter  and 
editor  in  the  district  and  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  word  written  about  it,”  he  noted. 
“It  disappeared  into  a  black  hole.” 

Still,  Hall  recognizes  that  his  musical 
background  is  both  the  biggest  obstacle  — 
and  a  tremendous  aid  —  in  gaining 
majority  support  in  the  district. 

His  main  beef  is  that  reporters  tend 
to  identify  him  solely  as  “musician  John 
Hair  or  “Orleans  founder  John  Hall” 
when  they  could  say  instead,  or  in  addi¬ 
tion,  “former  school  board  president” 
or  “county  legislator”  or  “community 
activist.”  He’s  proud  of  his  musical  work, 
“but  when  people  are  considering 
whether  to  vote  for  me  or  a  12-year 
incumbent.  I’d  like  them  to  know  that  I’m 
a  serious  person  involved  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  environmental  affairs,  and  not 
just  a  guitar  player.”  On  the  other  hand, 
he  admits  he’s  raised  large  sums  of  money 
and  received  a  lot  of  press  coverage 
surrounding  concerts  with  big  stars,  as 
well  as  stories  —  because  of  his  music 
career  —  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Washington  Post,  and  Rolling  Stone. 

“All  musicians  and  politicians  will  tell 
,,  you  the  same  thing  about 

me  to  being  misquoted  or  misin- 
ps,  this  terpreted,”  he  said.  “Those 
*  ,  of  us  in  both  fields  who 

Pp31^n  tend  to  go  on  at  great 
length  realize  we  leave 
,  I  more  for  the  press  to  edit.” 

Help  Hall’s  been  advised  to 

speak  in  shorter  bursts  and 
claims  he’s  getting  better 
at  it,  but  he  adds,  “I  can’t  say  I  like  it.” 

In  the  final  days  of  the  2004  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  Hall  saw  a  clip  from  a  Bush 
rally  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  aired  on  Lou 
Dobbs’  CNN  show  and  was  appalled  to 
hear  “Still  the  One”  playing  in  the  back¬ 
ground  at  the  event.  His  permission  to 
use  it  had  not  been  sought  or  given.  After 
wide  press  coverage  via  the  AP,  the  Bush 
campaign  promised  to  cease  and  desist. 

So  John  Hall  can  make  one  claim  most 
already-elected  Democrats  cannot: 

He  got  President  Bush  to  back  down 
at  least  once.  ® 


h 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


You  make  the  call 


Raleigh’s  'News  &  Observer’  won’t  use  anonymous  sources, 
but  it  published  an  interview  with  alleged  Duke  rape  victim 


The  News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule:  It  won’t  identify  women  who  say  they’ve 
been  raped,  and  it  will  not  publish  anonymous  attacks 
on  anyone.  In  fact,  the  paper  is  so  leery  of  using  un¬ 
named  critics  that  it  deleted  every  reference  to  anony¬ 
mous  sources  in  a  lecenlNew  York  Times  story  it  published  about  the 
Bush  Administration  monitoring  banking  transactions.  But  even  a 
newspaper  with  strong  ethics  can  lose  its  way  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  atmosphere  surrounding  a  national  story  playing  out  in 
its  backyard.  That’s  what  happened  to  the  N^O  when  it  published 

an  exclusive,  emotional  interview  with  an  reporter  who  interviewed  the  woman,  ap- 

unidentified  African-American  woman  peared  on  The  Abrams  Report,  an  MSNBC 

who  claimed  she  had  been  raped,  sodom-  cable  program.  “She  sort  of  wondered  how 

ized,  and  beaten  by  three  white  members  I  had  found  her,”  Khanna  said,  according  to 


an  exclusive,  emotional  interview  with  an 
unidentified  AfHcan-American  woman 
who  claimed  she  had  been  raped,  sodom¬ 
ized,  and  beaten  by  three  white  members 
of  the  Duke  lacrosse  team. 

By  now  the  details  are  familiar:  The 
woman,  a  student  at  North  Carolina  Cen¬ 
tral  who  moonlights  as  an  exotic  dancer, 
was  paid  to  perform  at  an  off-campus  party. 
The  front  page  read  like  a  verdict:  “Dancer 
gives  details  of  ordeal:  A  woman  hired  to 
dance  for  the  Duke  lacrosse  team  describes 
a  night  of  racial  slurs,  growing  fear  and, 
finally,  sexual  violence.” 

Ted  Vaden,  the  N^O's  public  editor, 
later  stated  that  the  story  flunked  the 
papers  fairness  test.  “It’s  one  thing  to 
protect  the  identity  of  a  sexual  assault 
victim,”  he  wrote  in  his  column.  “It’s  an¬ 
other  to  let  her  make  detailed  allegations 
without  being  identified.” 

That  March  25  interview  was  published 
one  day  after  46  members  of  the  Duke  team 
agreed  to  a  DNA  test  and  before  the  results 
were  in,  giving  readers  the  impression  there 
was  already  enough  evidence  to  indict  some 
of  the  lacrosse  players.  That  perception  was 
reinforced  when  Samiha  Khanna,  the  N^O 


Says  the  public  editor, 
“Interviewing  an 
alleged  victim  anony¬ 
mously  conflicts  with 
the  paper’s  policy  on 
anonymous  sources.” 


a  transcript  of  the  broadcast.  “And  I  assured 
[her  that]  her  identity  was  not  going  to  be 
revealed,  as  we  don’t  publish  the  names 
of  sexual  assault  victims.” 

Since  then,  three  men  have  been  indict¬ 
ed,  although  the  DNA  evidence  did  not 
seem  to  tie  any  of  the  suspects  directly  to 
the  alleged  assault.  However,  lack  of  DNA 
evidence  doesn’t  always  mean  a  sexual 
attack  did  not  occur. 

The  N&O  editors  obviously  felt  that  its 
competitor.  The  Herald-Sun  in  Durham, 
N.C.,  would  have  published  the  interview 
if  one  of  its  reporters  had  gotten  to  the 


woman  first.  And  they  would  have  been 
right.  “It’s  easy  to  snipe,”  said  Bob  Ashley, 
editor  of  the  Herald-Sun.  “But  had  we  an 
opportunity  to  have  gotten  that  interview, 
we  would  have  run  it.” 

N^O  Executive  Editor  Melanie  Sill 
pointed  out  in  her  blog  that  the  story  would 
have  contained  better  balance  had  the 
lacrosse  players  or  someone  representing 
them  agreed  to  respond  to  the  woman’s 
charges.  But  SUl  insists  her  newspapor  did 
not  violate  its  polic\'  against  using  anony¬ 
mous  sources  when  it  published  the 
woman’s  story. 

“She  was  not  an  anonymous  source,” 

Sill  told  me.  “Her  name  was  known  to  the 
people  she  was  accusing.  Her  name  was  on 
the  police  report.  She  was  identified  by 
name  on  the  Internet.  That  is  not  the  case 
with  anonymous  sources.” 

That  argument  wasn’t  enough  to 
convince  the  paper’s  public  editor.  Vaden 
said,  “Interviewing  an  alleged  victim 
anonymously  conflicts  with  the  paper’s 
policy  on  anonymous  sources.” 

Katherine  White,  a  former  libel  and  First 
Amendment  attorney  for  the  N^O  who  is 
now  a  computer  analyst  for  a  North  Caroli¬ 
na  state  agency,  said  women  in  alleged-rap)e 
cases  risk  being  named  in  news  stories  if 
they  grant  too  many  interviews:  “She  can’t 
ask  that  her  name  be  kept  out  of  newspa¬ 
pers  if  she  puts  herself  out  there  publicly.” 

But  a  cloak  of  anonymity  stigmatizes 
rape  victims.  “When  you  don’t  identify  a 
rape  victim,  it  perpetuates  the  idea  that 
j .  they  have  done  something 

'  editor,  wrong,”  added  White, 

a  former  investigative 
reporter  for  The  Sun 
a,110ny-  Baltimore  and  The 
ts  with  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

.  “Women  shouldn’t  be 

icy  on 

ashamed.  They  are  victims. 
lirCCS.”  ^ always  thought  that 

if  I  were  raped,  I  would 
allow  a  newspapjer  to  identify  me.  But  that 
is  a  veiy  personal  decision.  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  impose  that  on  anyone  else.” 

Should  the  victim  in  the  Duke  lacrosse 
case  be  identified  if  the  three  men  are  ac¬ 
quitted?  “That’s  a  good  question,”  White 
said  quietly.  “But  their  acquittal  might  only 
mean  that  the  prosecutor  could  not  prove 
his  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  It  does 
not  mean  she  wasn’t  rapped.” 

The  trial  of  the  three  players  is  scheduled 
to  start  next  spring.  But  the  case  —  and  the 
papjer’s  role  in  it  —  will  be  debated  fiercely 
this  fall  in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  11 
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Bringing  Your  Paper  More 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


WHILE  THEIR  BACKGROUNDS,  NEWSPAP- 
ers,  companies,  and  markets  may  differ, 
the  six  winners  of  E&P’s  inaugural 
Production  All-Stars  awards  share  at 
least  one  important  professional  characteristic:  They  all 
worked  their  way  up  through  the  ranks,  sharing  what 
they  learned,  remembering  who  helped  them  along,  and 
assisting  those  who  will  succeed  them  in  an  industry  cop¬ 
ing  with  changing  business  demands  and  technologies. 

The  awards  process  went  like  this:  Candidates  were 
selected  by  others  at  their  newspapers.  Nomination 
forms  were  submitted  by  managers,  and  signed  by  top 
executives  at  those  papers.  Winners  were  then  selected 
by  a  tally  of  votes  by  five  judges  (listed  at  right).  The 
awards  will  be  presented  on  Sept.  20  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  International  Newspaper  Group  (ING) 
in  Detroit  at  the  Crowne  Plaza-Airport  Hotel.  E^P  will 
be  making  a  donation  of  $500  for  each  winner  to  ING’s 
Scholarship  fund  for  college  students. 


Final-round  Judges 


-f  Gary  Watson,  managing  partner  with 
CSW  &  Associates  consultants,  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.  Retired  last  September  after  39  years 
with  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  where  he  was  president 
of  its  newspaper  division  since  1990. 

Jack  Stanley,  retired  in  2002  as  senior 
vice  president/operations  and  technology 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

-f  Mark  Mikolajczyk,  president  and 
publisher  of  Florida  Today  in  Melbourne 
since  January.  Served  as  CEO  of  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Partnership,  and  previously  was 
Gannett  Newspaper  Division  senior  vice 
president/operations. 

♦  Ken  Harding,  Denver-based  director 
of  The  Facility  Group;  previously  served  as 
Tribune  Publishing’s  vice  president/operations 
and  distribution.  He  has  specialized 
in  newspapers  for  McClier  Corp.,  design- 
Alliance,  and  Peter  Lendrum  Associates. 

■f  Judy  Oliver  Busby,  principal  at  The 
Busby  Group,  which  consults  on  newspaper 
process  transformation.  Recently  served 
as  maintenance  and  engineering  director 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  was  a  process 
consultant  with  the  former  Blevins  Harding 
Group  and  a  newspaper  packaging  manager. 
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.30  DM  TRIAL. 

See  for  yourself. 


REEL  ROI 

in  the  Pressroom 


Try  the  Brock  Digital  RTP  on  a  3o  day  trial. 
We  will  meet  pre-determined  performance 
criteria  for  your  comparative  analysis.  See 
first  hand  the  unmatched  performance  and 
significant  ROI  that  can  be  achieved. 
Here’s  what  other  users  say: 

ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER - 
Elec.  Maintenance  Supervisor 

“The  upgrade  of  54  reels  has  been  among 
the  best  projects  as  far  as  ROI.  The  RTPs 
have  also  boosted  runnability  and 
dramatically  cut  the  number  of 
registration  kills  per  paste;” 

GANNETT  OFFSET  -  SPRINFIELD,  VA 
Operations  Director 

“We’ve  experienced  significant  decreases 
in  the  waste  copies  per  paste  since  install¬ 
ing  the  Brock  RTPs.  We  were  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  results,  and  can  honestly 
say  it  exceeded  our  expectations!" 

NEWS  &  OBSERVER - 
Vice  President  of  Operations 

“Upgrading  to  the  Brock  RTPs  has  been 
an  excellent  choice  for  us.  The  system 
installation  in  conjunction  with  new  SOPs 
has  decreased  our  web  breaks  and  pririted 
waste  and  has  increased  our  press 
productivity  and  press  off-time 
percentage.” 


Copies  Per  Paste 
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Rolls  Per  Break 


rail  Waste 


egress ; 
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Just  Ask  Our  Cmtfmers: 
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BROCK 

solutions 


Engineering 


www.brocksolutions.com 

1-877-702-7625 

Solutions  that  PERFORM. 


More  than  150,000 


Stefanie  Anderson  Vice  President /Production 
Daily  Herald,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 


N  Stefanie  Anderson  that 
she  entered  a  boys’  club 
when  she  steered  her  career 
toward  newspaper  production. 

Even  as  recently  as  10  years 
ago,  she  notes,  there  were  few 
female  leaders  in  operations. 

What  she  can’t  figure  out  is  why. 

“It’s  such  a  fascinating  field,  I 
don’t  know  why  it  was  typically  a 
male-dominated  area,”  she  says. 

Anderson  got  into  newspa¬ 
pers  more  or  less  by  chance.  “I 
was  in  college  in  California,  and 
looking  for  a  part-time,  early- 
morning  job,”  she  recalls.  “And 
newspapers  were  just  about  the 
only  place  with  that  kind  of  a 
job,  besides  flipping  pancakes 
at  Mickey  D’s  or  something.” 

The  road  to  VP/production  for 
the  Daily  Herald  in  suburban 
Chicago  began  with  a  job  in  The 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee's  circulation 
customer  service  department. 

Chance  might  have  helped 
put  Anderson  into  newspaper 
operations,  but  it  plays  no  role 
on  the  job.  “You  can  count  on 
Stef,  especially  in  forecasting,” 
says  Daily  Herald  President 
and  CEO  Doug  Ray.  “In  this 
business,  with  so  many  dollars 
tied  up  in  raw  materials,  to  miss 
that  forecast  by  even  a  little  bit 
makes  a  big  difference.  But  she  never 
misses.  She  essentially  nails  it  every  time.” 

While  Anderson,  43,  was  establishing 
her  newspaper  career  in  California,  the 


O  ONE  HAS  TO  TELL 


Career  Highlights 


-f  Joined  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee  as  a  customer  service 
representative  in  1981 
4  Took  on  various  circulation 
department  responsibilities 
at  the  Peninsula  Times  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  in  1986 
4  Moved  to  the  Daily  Herald, 
Arlington  Heights,  III.,  in 
1993,  where  she  worked  in 


special  sections  marketing 
4  Transferred  to  information 
technology;  rose  through 
management  ranks  to  pre¬ 
press  manager,  operations 
manager/production, 
and  production  director 
4  Promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  of  production;  vice 
president  since  March  2006 


Paddock  family-owned  Daily  Herald  was 
turning  what  had  been  a  thrice-weekly 
focused  only  on  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  into 
the  full-service  daily  that  became  the  state’s 
third-largest  and  fastest-growing  newspa¬ 
per.  She  arrived  just  after  the  Daily  Herald 
green-lighted  the  biggest 
marketing  capital  investment  in  its 

)  information  history  —  building  a  $50 
i  through  million  production  plant 
nks  to  pre-  installing  two  MAN 

Roland  Regioman  presses. 
dSor  Working  under  Bob 

assistant  vice  who  retired  at  the 

duction;  vice  of  2004,  Anderson  was 

March  2006  a  key  player  in  vetting 

presses  and  making  a  final 


recommendation.  “My  part  in  the  move 
over  to  the  new  plant  was  more  logistical 
and  operational,”  she  says. 

Designed  to  suggest  the  architectural 
style  of  Illinois  native  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
the  graceful  Daily  Herald  plant  houses 
equipment  that,  while  new  and  reliable, 

is  no  longer  all  state-of-the-art. 

“We  were  on  the  brink  of  so 
many  huge  technological  break¬ 
throughs”  when  the  Daily 
Herald  was  building  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  plant,  Anderson  says. 
Consider  platemaking;  “UV 
wasn’t  ready  for  us.  Thermal 
wasn’t  fast  enough.” 

With  the  enormous  amount 
of  zoning  the  Daily  Herald 
does,  plate  changing  on  the  fly 
was  a  temptation,  but  the  paper 
ultimately  decided,  she  says, 
that  “it  wasn’t  ready  —  and  I 
don’t  know  that  it’s  ready  yet.” 

Still,  the  paper’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising,  John  Kelly, 
calls  Anderson  “our  secret 
weapon  against  the  two  larger 
metros  in  the  Chicago  market¬ 
place”  because  she’s  willing  to 
take  on  extreme  ROP  zoning, 
sub-ZIP  code  preprint  requests, 
and  increasingly  tighter  ad 
and  editorial  deadlines. 

The  Neighborhood  section 
can  be  zoned  29  ways,  though 
most  days  it  runs  1?  or  18  zones. 
The  final  run  has  a  potential  of 
18  zones  on  the  press.  Add  the 
many  insert  zoning  options, 
and  the  production  center  often 
loads  hundreds  of  different 
packages  into  delivery  trucks. 

In  January,  the  Daily  Herald 
converted  to  lighter-weight 
newsprint,  but  its  waste,  which  was  meas¬ 
ured  at  2.33%  in  July,  beats  the  industry 
standard. 

Colin  O’Donnell,  Paddock  Publication’s 
vice  president  of  operations  and  planning, 
says  he  nominated  Anderson  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  her  ability  to  build  a  team.  “She 
places  a  high  value  on  experience,  innova¬ 
tion  and  retention,”  O’Donnell  said  in  his 
nominating  paper.  “Her  top  10  direct 
reports  represent  230  years  of  experience.” 

Anderson  credits  her  team  as  well.  “I 
can’t  look  at  this  award  as  a  personal  thing, 
because  the  people  I  work  for  are  excellent,” 
she  says.  Operations,  Anderson  adds,  “is 
not  something  any  one  of  us  can  do  by 
ourselves.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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MAN  Roland  congratulates  the  E&P  Production  All-Stars. 
You  hit  a  home  run  every  time  you  step  up  to  the  plate. 


Ball  players  have  it  easy.  A  hit  every  third  at  bat  makes  them  all-star  material.  Becoming  an  E&P  Production  All-Star,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  a  greater  challenge  that  results  in  a  greater  achievement.  That’s  why  MAN  Roland  is  proud  to  be  the 
press  provider  for  so  many  E&P  Production  All-Stars.  You  have  the  talent  and  skills  to  make  sure  every  edition  is  a  hit  with 
readers  and  advertisers.  And  your  timing  is  always^perfect,  as  you  make  those  impossible. deadlines  become  possible  every 
day.  Congratulations  on  being  named  an  E&P  Production  Al^Star.  MAN  Roland  looks  forward  to  being  a  vital  member  of  your 
team  for  many  seasons  to  come. 


MAN  Roland  Inc.  -  WE  ARE  PRINT. 


630.920.3587  •  www.manroland.com 


EDITORe^PUBLISHER 

salutes  its 

2006  Production  Ail-Stars 


Congratulations! 
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The  Newspaper  Enterprise 


Agfa  Corporation 
100  Challenger  Road 
Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 
1.800.540.2432  ext.  4848 
www.agfa.com 


Your  Road  to  the  Future 


You  know  where  you  want  to  go.  Versatile,  multi-vendor  workflow  management, 

The  challenge  is  getting  there.  commercial-resolution  screening,  quality  control 

That’s  why  we’ve  developed  innovative  and  web-based  approval  are  others, 

solutions  that  address  your  current  needs  We  develop  technology  with  your  goals  in 
while  preparing  your  business  for  the  future.  mind.  Because  our  goal  is  to  help  you  arrive 
Our  multiple-resolution  CtP  is  one  example.  at  your  destination,  efficiently  and  profitably. 


Newspapers  Stay  Ahead.  With  Agfa. 


AGFA 


Tom  Tate  is  proof  of  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising.  A  graph¬ 
ic  artist  by  training,  the  U.S.  Navy 
put  him  to  work  in  media  production  while 
he  recovered  from  injuries  sustained  from 
more  dangerous  duties.  Once  discharged, 
Tate  saw  an  ad  in  The  Times  of  Gainesville, 
Ga,,  for  an  advertising  artist  at  the 
Gannett  daily  (now  part  of  Morris 
Newspaper  Corp.),  applied  that  day, 
and  was  hired. 

There,  succeeding  in  early  spec-ad 
production  on  a  Macintosh  (“because 
we  could  send  out  complete  ads,” 
he  says),  Tate  befriended  Production 
Director  Jim  Eddins,  who  left  for 
Gannett  s  Springfield  (Mo.)  News- 
Leader  in  1991.  A  year  later,  Eddins 
offered  him  the  prepress  manager’s  job 
in  Springfield.  In  broadest  terms,  Tate 
attributes  his  ensuing  success  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  his  old  boss.  Tactical,  dead- 
line-driven  situations  in  the  Navy,  com¬ 
bined  with  graphic  arts  and  computer 
experience  later  on,  provided  a  good 
background  for  newspaper  production. 
Today,  he  says,  “I  still  rely  on  both.” 

Seeking  more  background,  and  with 
Eddins’  encouragement,  Tate  earned  a 
four-year  degree  with  honors  in  three 
years.  Eddins,  he  says,  opened  opportu¬ 
nities  for  Tate  to  avail  himself  of  Gannett’s 
“tremendous”  programs.  Though  he  started 
at  a  Gannett  site,  he  moved  to  Missouri 
based  on  trust  in  Eddins,  not  on  any  expec¬ 
tation  of  what  the  corporation  offered. 

Encouraged  to  find  balance  in  “an  indus¬ 
try  that  can  consume  you,”  he  says  nothing 
seemed  insurmountable  “because  all  I’ve 
gotten  for  18  years  is  support  to  do  it.” 


Career  Highlights 


With  the  News-Leader  ready  to  remodel 
and  expand  in  2000,  it  was  also  decided  to 
replace  its  letterpress.  That  project  exposed 
Tate  to  Gannett  mentors,  including  Florida 
Todays  then-publisher,  Michael  Coleman. 
“He  was  critical  to  our  success,”  says  Tate. 

With  Jerry  Quinn  tapped  to  run  produc- 


•f  Hired  by  The  Times, 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  in  1988 
as  a  graphic  artist 
4  Accepted  offer  to  join  the 


to  offset  printing,  2000-2002 
4  Named  production  director 
in  2003 

4  Added  responsibility  for  in- 


SpringfieU  (Mo.)  News-Leader  formation  technology  in  2005 
in  1992  as  prepress  manager  4  Arranged  emergency  fuel 


4  Promoted  to  production 
manager  in  1998 
4  Oversaw  plant  expansion, 
press  replacemenVconversion 


deliveries  to  storm-stricken 
Mississippi  dailies  in  2005 
4  Three  major  prepress,  press 
projects  completed  last  month 


tion,  Tate  oversaw  the  installation  and  test¬ 
ing  of  five  full-color  MAN  Roland  Geoman 
towers.  Instead  of  a  safe,  low-page-count 
Monday,  the  first  edition  off  the  press  in 
2002  was  to  exploit  its  80-color-page  ca¬ 
pacity.  But,  he  recalls,  it  ‘launched  with  94 
pages”  (81  in  full  color)  thanks  to  a  pre-run. 

“Springfield  had  a  very  good  press  instal¬ 
lation.  Very  good,”  says  Gary  Watson,  retired 
Gannett  Newspaper  Division  President. 
“This  is  especially  true  since  it  required  a 
very  complicated  addition 
,  2000-2002  to  the  building.” 

ction  director  Says  Tate,  “We’ve  been 
making  money  with  it  ever 
isibilify  foijii-  since.”  The  paper’s  com- 

ilogy  in  2(X)5  •  1  •  u  u 

-  ,  mercial  jobs  have  gone 
rgency  fuel  .  •'  „  , 

m-stricken  from  none  to  more  than 

(s  jn  2005  consistent  customers  on 

repress,  press  ^  monthly  basis,”  including 
ed  last  month  some  competing  publica¬ 
tions.  “They’re  going  to  pay 
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Tom  Tate  Production/IT  Director 

Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader 
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somebody  to  do  it,”  he  observes. 

In  spite  of  color  and  quality  demands  that  ‘^1 

typically  boost  newsprint  waste,  rates  are 
lower  than  planned  and  well  below  last 
year’s  —  efficiency  that  allows  Springfield  to 
compete  with  higher  quality  at  lower  cost. 

With  the  new  press,  says  Publisher  Tom 
Bookstaver,  Tate’s  team  was  “immediately” 
able  to  win  International  Color  Quality 
Club  recognition.  The  paper  has  since  won 
membership  a  second  time.  Tate,  42,  says 
he  credits  Gannett’s  Optimum  Quality 
Program  for  helping  “meet  our  owti 
quality  standards.” 

To  advance  his  group’s  skills,  Tate  created 


a  professional  development  program  that 
at  a  very  basic  level  he  likens  to  Boy  Scout 
merit  badges.  Workers  earn  recognition  on  | 

a  skills  grid  for  proven  capabilities  that  lead  | 

to  eligibility  for  compensation  and  promo-  | 

tion.  Developed  for  prepress,  press,  building  | 

services,  and  the  mailroom,  staffers  in  anv 

*■  i 

division  may  cross-train  if  circumstances 
allow.  What’s  more,  staffers  are  accountable 
for  helping  each  other.  “Eveiy  body’s  a 
trainer,”  he  says.  “As  soon  as  you’re  deemed 
competent,  you’re  exjjected  to  train. 

“It  speaks  to  the  strength  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  we  could  complete  three  major 
capital  projects  within  the  same  month,” 

Tate  adds.  On  July  24  its  QPS  upgrade  was 
ready;  four  days  later  its  web  was  down  to 
48  inches;  by  month’s  end  it  was  about  to 
take  a  Harris  classified  system  live.  “That’s 
enough  for  three  years,”  says  Bookstaver, 
adding  that  “all  three  came  off  without  any 
significant  problems.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


DF.AN  CUKTIS/S 


press. 

“The  Cosmo  was  not  really  designed  as  a 
color  press,  so  it  presents  a  lot  of  challenges 
in  getting  the  quality  of  color  that  today’s 


Career  Highlights 


Joined  The  Pantagraph 
as  a  pressroom  apprentice 
in  1974 

>  Named  assistant  foreman 
in  1984  and  made  night 
foreman  the  next  spring 
Promoted  to  pressroom 
manager  in  1989;  served  as 
interim  production  manager 
in  1990;  named  production 


manager  in  1991 
^  Promoted  to  production 
director  in  1995 
-f  Served  as  director  of 
operations  since  2001 
Helped  found  and  lead 
the  Midwest  Regional  News¬ 
paper  Safety  Consortium 
4-  Past  president  of  Illinois 
Production  Group 


products  require,”  O’Brien  says  in  the 
laconic  manner  of  a  veteran  pressman 
who’s  learned  to  wring  the  best  out  of  an 
all-but-forgotten  press  model. 

Basically  a  double-wide  Urbanite,  the 
Cosmo  was  designed  to  allow  smaller 
papers  to  run  a  little  bit 
of  decent  color.  Only  45 
Cosmos  —  serial  numbers 
3500  to  3544  —  were  ever 
built,  mostly  because  the 
industry  was  soon  demand¬ 
ing  presses  that  could  print 
tons  of  high-quality  color. 

Nowadays,  the  Panto¬ 
graph's  Cosmo  (serial  num¬ 
ber  3516)  prints  plenty  of 


Less  than  50,000 


Dan  O’Brien  Operations  Director 

The  PdTitCL^VCiphy  Bloomington,  Ill. 
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Operations  director 
Dan  O’Brien  does  a 
little  bit  of  everything 
at  The  Pantagraph,  says  Linda 
Loftus,  publisher  and  president 
of  Pantagraph  Publishing  Co. 

There’s  the  installation  of 
the  new  circulation  system,  the 
new  editorial  system,  the  new 
library  system:  O’Brien  handled 
those.  He  synched  up  the  news¬ 
paper’s  e-mail  with  the  system 
used  by  new  owners  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises.  And  it  was  O’Brien 
who  was  tapped  by  Lee  to  run 
its  employee  safety  committee. 

Right  now,  the  Pantagraph 
is  completely  renovating  its 
1960s-era  office  building.  That’s 
O’Brien’s  job,  too.  “In  addition 
to  being  an  excellent  operations 
director,  which  is  Dan’s  title,  he 
is  a  leader  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  all  that  we  do,  from 
strategic  planning  to  employee 
relations,”  the  publisher  says. 

But  for  all  his  many  respon¬ 
sibilities  inside  or  outside  the 
lines  of  the  Pantograph's  orga¬ 
nizational  chart,  perhaps  the 
biggest  challenge  O’Brien  faces 
day  in  and  day  out  is  the  paper’s 
most  basic  task:  Printing  lots  of 
quality  color  in  an  ever-shrink¬ 
ing  production  window  with  a 
31-year-old  Goss  Cosmo  offset 


color  for  the  47,665-circulation  daily,  the 
company’s  chain  of  weeklies,  the  Sunday 
color  comics,  a  real  estate  book,  a  TV  tab, 
and  some  commercial  work. 

By  necessity,  the  pressroom  pre-runs  a 
lot  of  products  for  later  insertion  —  which 
creates  its  own  issues.  “You  eat  up  your 
maintenance  and  cleaning 
times,  and  you’ve  got  to  be  dili¬ 
gent  about  maintenance  and 
cleaning,”  he  notes.  All  mainte¬ 
nance  is  done  in-house  by  a 
press  crew,  each  member  of 
which  starts  —  as  O’Brien  did 
back  in  1974  —  by  serving  a 
four-year  apprenticeship  doing 
everything  on  the  Cosmo. 

As  for  cleanliness,  publisher 
Lindus  says  the  pressroom 
floor  “is  so  clean  you  can 
praetically  eat  off  it.” 

O’Brien’s  Pantagraph  crew 
keeps  the  Cosmo  handling 
every  new  pressure  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  in  the  age  of 
the  Internet.  Most  recently, 
the  new'spaper  moved  to  light¬ 
weight  newsprint.  Web  breaks 
are  up  slightly,  but  waste  still 
runs  just  around  4%  for  the 
main  product. 

Keeping  equipment  going  is 
what  makes  O’Brien  so  valuable 
to  the  paper,  says  General 
Manager  Barry  Winterland.  He 
says  his  operations  director  has 
“virtually  doubled  the  life  of  our 
inserting  equipment  by  rebuild¬ 
ing  instead  of  purchasing.” 

But  it’s  not  as  if  the 
Pantagraph  refuses  to  join 
the  modem  age.  It  was  fully 
paginated  long  before  most 
papers  of  its  size,  and  now 
it  is  ready  to  move  to  direct-to-plate.  Or, 
as  O’Brien  might  say,  direct-to-plate  is 
ready  for  the  newspaper. 

O’Brien,  58,  has  worked  production  at 
the  Pantagraph  almost  exactly  as  long  as 
its  Cosmo.  “I  love  it,”  he  says  of  newspaper 
work.  “Every  day  is  different,  and  I  guess 
I  just  thrive  on  the  pressure  of  the  dead¬ 
lines.  I  suppose  when  I  do  retire  at  some 
point,  I  won’t  miss  the  2  a.m.  phone 
calls ...  and  I  do  get  them  routinely.” 

But  he’s  not  ready  for  retirement  —  and 
neither  is  the  Cosmo.  “We  assume  we’re 
going  to  run  this  for  at  least  another  eight 
or  10  years,”  O'Brien  says.  “It’s  a  nice  press, 
and  it’s  awfully  hard  to  justify  a  $15  million 
purchase.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


II)  PROF.RER/TIIF.  pantagraph,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 
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From  everyone  in  the  Kansa  family^  we  would  like  to  say 


.,Thank  Youf 


For  Your  Recent  Purchase 


The  Kansa  480  inserter  and  multi-feeder  is  one  of  the  best 
additions  we've  ever  made  to  the  production  department  at 
the  Daily  Rocket-Miner.  In  less  than  one  year,  the  machine  has 
paid  for  itself  in  reduced  payroll  and  increased  insert  revenue 
-  not  to  mention  reduced  stress. 

In  a  time  when  our  community  is  booming  with  industry  and 
there  is  less  than  one-half  percent  unemployment,  keeping 
our  hand  inserting  positions  filled  was  a  constant  battle.  Now 
we  are  able  to  have  dedicated,  trained,  permanent  staff. 

In  the  past,  we  were  forced  to  limit  the  number  of  inserts  we 
could  accept  in  order  to  meet  production  schedules-never  a 
good  plan  for  customer  service.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
installation,  we  were  able  to  accept  100  additional  inserts 
over  the  same  period  the  previous  year.  As  staff  members  have 
become  more  proficient,  it  has  been  months  since  we  have 
had  an  insert  that  would  not  run  in  the  machine. 


Holly  Dabb,  Publisher 
Daily  Rocket-Miner 
Rock  Springs,  WY 


>  k 


<ansa 
Vlulti-Feeder 
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Innovation  for  Business 


Comprehensive 
packaging  solutions 


Integrated  performance 


Innovative  technologies 


Streamlined  project 
management 


Extensive  versatility 


Technology  leadership 

delivering  exclusive 
advantages 


Value  innovation 

aimed  at  real^ 
customer  benefits 


Ingenuity 

delivering  industry  firsts 


«  # 


Innovation  for  Business 


Career  Highlights 


copy  regularly  exceeds  35,000  copies  per 
hour,  according  to  Hunter.  Interpreters  and 
translation  are  sometimes  provided  for  the 
eight  languages  spoken  by  packaging  em¬ 
ployees,  who  include  deaf  individuals. 

The  operations  manager  says  she  merely 
“supports”  safety  committee  members  and 
workers’  waste-reduction  initiatives.  But 
under  her  watch,  Hunter  adds,  “the  inci¬ 
dent  rate  has  steadily  declined”  and  so  has 
preprint  waste. 

Henderson  gives  full  credit  to  her  staffers 
for  much  of  the  latter.  To  cope  with  thin, 
often  small,  difficult-to-insert  single  sheets, 
operators  devised  a  hose-and-duct-tape  so¬ 


Shirley  Henderson 

The  Seattle  Times 


Packaging  Operations  Manager 


adds,  “I  still  avoid  making  decisions  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas”  without  consulting  the  appro¬ 
priate  managers.  Noting  that  some  excel  at 
planning,  some  have  mechanical  aptitudes, 
and  others  possess  unusually  good  interper¬ 
sonal  skills,  Henderson  says  that  together 
they’re  all  responsible  for  making  it  work. 


USED  TO  SPEND  60%  OF  MY  TIME 
■  on  packaging  issues  —  at  least  it  felt 
like  that.”  No  more,  adds  Seattle 
Times  Operations  Vice  President  Frank 
Paiva.  Not  since  he  hired  Shirley  Hender¬ 
son  out  of  circulation,  where,  she  admits, 
she  didn’t  appreciate  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  newspaper.  _ 

Since  then,  “it’s  been  a  great  learning  H 
experience,”  she  says,  praising  the  H 

Times  for  opportunities  to  advance.  A 
stint  in  single-copy  sales  proved  fast-  M 
paced,  and  connected  sales  and  news- 
room  interests  —  “what’s  on  the  front  Cu 
page.”  But  packaging,  she  says,  is  H 

“definitely  the  most  challenging  de-  K 

partment  I’ve  ever  worked  in.  The  only  H 
norm  is  that  there  is  no  norm,”  with  H 
constant  product  and  staff  changes  IP 

and  advertising  initiatives  bumping 
up  against  equipment  limitations. 

Henderson’s  first  task  was  turn- 
around  in  an  area  typified  by  turnover  1^ 

industr\v\ide.  “Shirley  inherited  a  H 

depleted  management  group  trying  to  |H 

manage  a  very  difficult  department,”  ^ 
says  Operations  Director  Katherine  H 

Hunter.  With  a  new  team  of  managers  " 
and  help  from  human  resources,  ^ 

Henderson  moved  to  training  and  fv 

accountability,  where  formal  expecta- 
tions  were  previously  absent.  ™ 

Feeling  lucl^  to  have  her  current  person¬ 
nel,  Henderson  accepts  the  aw'ard  “on  be¬ 
half  of  the  entire  group”  because  successful 
packaging  relies  not  on  a  star,  but  on  “a 
combination  of  experts”  with  various  skills. 

“The  managers,  across  departments, 
work  so  w'ell  together,”  without  animosity  or 
turf  battles,  she  says.  After  nine  years,  she 


For  operators,  she  looks  to  “knee-deep” 
training  on  the  job  more  than  formal  ses¬ 
sions,  reserving  meetings  to  get  operators 
to  understand  “how  vital  they  are  to  our 
success.”  And  two  of  eight  assistant  man¬ 
agers  were  once  inserter  operators,  offering 
necessary  firsthand  machine  expertise. 

“She’s  tough  as  nails”  in  performance  ex¬ 
pectations,  yet  is  w’ell  liked,  Paiva  remarks. 
With  an  operation  no  longer  typical  of  the 
industry,  Henderson  does¬ 
n’t  stand  for  the  industry’s 
typical  mailroom  dispar¬ 
agement,  he  says,  and  she 
won’t  let  its  workers  view  it 
or  themselves  as  emything 
less  than  an  essential  part 
of  operations. 

“Outstanding”  productiv¬ 
ity  for  online  double-out 
daily  inserting  for  single¬ 


lution  to  separate  the  sheets  with  a  stream 
of  air.  Machinists  then  volunteered  to  make 
permanent,  easily  activated  attachments 
for  regular  inserting  heads.  It  works  just  as 
well  as  single-sheet  hoppers,  says  Hender¬ 
son,  but  without  the  hoppers’  product-size 
and  capacity  limitations  and  cost. 

It  was  Henderson’s  idea  to  adjust  sched¬ 
ules  for  advance  runs  to  enable  inserting 
into  them  instead  of  into  kraft  wrappers, 
which  saved  “many  thousands  of  dollars,” 
says  Hunter.  It  was  a  change  that  came  out 
of  the  many  periodic  meetings  held  to  re¬ 
examine  schedules  and  practices  to  accom¬ 
modate  more  complexity  (ZIP  code  zoning) 
and  more  work  (such  as  sticW-note  applica¬ 
tion)  with  the  same  amount  of  staff.  The 
paper’s  managers  and  operators,  Hender¬ 
son  says,  have  been  supportive  of  the  need 
for  those  meetings,  even  when  the  resulting 
changes  are  “painful.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


4  Through  a  friend,  started  copy  sales  manager  in  1988 
with  a  motor  route  before  and  promoted  to  single-copy 
becoming  an  employee  after  sales  manager  in  1994 
her  district  advisor  told  her  ^  Ready  for  something 
The  Seattle  Times  was  hiring  different,  moved  to  produc- 
^  Brought  on  as  an  assistant  tion  two  years  later  as  assis- 
district  advisor  in  1979  and  tant  pressroom  manager 
promoted  to  district  advisor  ^  Appointed  to  current 
in  1980  position  of  packaging  opera- 

Named  assistant  single-  tions  manager  in  1997 
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Producing  maximum 
revenue  to  optimize 
your  ROI  sweetspot. 


Presenting  the  only  production  insert  packaging  system  designed  to 
accommodate  inserted,  paper  wrapped  or  plastic  wrapped  packages.  With 
easier,  faster  setup,  centralized  control  and  low  maintenance  costs,  the  A855  system 
is  the  inserter  of  choice  in  packaging  departments  around  the  world.  The  configuration 
choices  are  many,  and  all  of  them  offer  the  same  characteristics  of  reliability  and  high 
production  throughput  that  you’ve  come  to  expect  from  the  Schur  family  of  products. 
Let  us  help  you  drive  revenue  right  into  your  ROI  sweetspot. 

Call  us  at  847.619.0068  for  examples  of  how  we’ve  helped  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  and  how  Schur  can  put  your  mailroom  in  the  ROI  sweetspot. 
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S  Schur 


Schur  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 

Schaumburg  •  Illinois  •  USA 
P;  847.619.0068  •  F;  847.619.0353 


www.schur.com 
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POMESS 


50,000—  150,000 


Andrea  Mathewson  Vice  President/Production 

Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 


STARTED  AT  THE  BEACON  JOURNAL 

I  out  of  high  school,”  recalls  Andrea 
.A.  Mathewson,  who  could  hardly 
know  that  in  10  years  she’d  be  out  of  the 
back  office,  into  the  back  shop,  and  onto  an 
executive  career  path.  For  all  the  industry’s 
changes,  newspapers  are  still  places  where 
carriers,  cub  reporters,  and  classified  clerks 
can  rise  in  the  ranks  —  as  every  Production 
All-Star  and  at  least  one  judge  proves. 

Also  like  other  All-Stars,  Mathewson, 
says  one  admirer,  is  “constantly  giving 
credit  to  the  people  around  her,”  one  of  the 
things  that  make  her  an  effective  leader. 

Almost  30  years  ago,  Mathewson  took  a 
part-time  job  at  the  paper  because  it  was 
close  to  the  University  of  Akron.  Her  stud¬ 
ies  were  cut  short,  however,  when  it  became 
a  fiill-time  position.  In  fact,  she  had  three 
job  offers,  and  although  she  couldn’t  know 
her  future,  she  already  had  found  working 
for  the  newspaper  interesting  because  “it 
changed  every  day”  —  unlike  her  alterna¬ 
tives,  which  included  copy  machine  sales. 

Debra  Adams  Simmons  calls  Mathewson 
a  taskmaster  who  nevertheless  commands 
a  great  deal  of  respect  from  her  staff.  The 
editor  and  vice  president  says  much  of  her 
production  chief  s  early  experience  at  the 
pajjer  “shaped  the  person  she  is  today.”  The 
comments  are  unusual  for  two  reasons:  the 
two  have  known  each  other  for  only  three 
years,  and  Adams  Simmons  was  the  only 
editorial  staffer  to  nominate  an  All-Star. 

“An  exception  to  what  we  ordinarily  think 
of  production,”  Adams  Simmons  says, 
Mathewson  clarifies  her  needs,  explaining 
how  other  departments’  actions  impact 
press  and  post-press.  And  owing  to  the 
respect  she’s  earned,  the  editor  says,  “a  lot  of 


Career  Highlights 


>  Joined  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  JoumaPs  classified 
inside  sales  in  1977 
■f  Moved  in  1986  to  legal 
department  as  executive 
secretary,  and  a  year  later  to 
production  as  administrative 
assistant 

4  Promoted  in  1995  to  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator/print 


hard  work  goes  into  addressing  problems” 
identified  by  Mathewson. 

Her  ability  to  elicit  cooperation  was  per¬ 
haps  tested  most  by  the  paper’s  recent  move 
to  sub-ZIP  code  zoning.  Mathewson  had  to 


get  marketing  research,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  packaging  on  the  same  page. 

Under  Mathewson,  production  converted 
to  lighter  newsprint,  cut  waste,  improved 
safety,  groomed  staffers  for  management, 
ran  24  consecutive  months  with  no  down¬ 
time,  partnered  with  local  machinists  for 
quicker  press  parts  supply,  and  established 
weekly  meetings  of  the  packaging  manager 
with  all  other  departments.  “That’s  why  I 
gravitated  to  production,  because  it  touches 
every  department  every  day,”  she  says. 

Her  paper  won  print- 
quality  awards  from  fellow 
flexo  users  and  Knight 
Ridder,  which  last  fall 
bestowed  an  Excellence 
Award  on  Mathewson. 

“A  fierce  advocate”  for 
maintaining  and  enhancing 
equipment,  she  “treats  the 
presses  like  her  children,” 
her  nominator  tells  E^P. 


E&PPROOUCTION^ 
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Her  ability  to  manage  projects  and  peo¬ 
ple  is  notable.  Previous  boss  Terry  Whitney, 
now  The  Miami  Heralds  circulation  vice 
president,  credits  Mathewson  with  assem¬ 
bling  “a  superb  management  team,”  han¬ 
dling  “every  little  detail”  of  running  a  union 
shop,  and  maintaining  an  “excellent”  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  the  Teamsters  rep. 

“If  you’ve  got  a  big  project  with  lots  of  lit¬ 
tle  details,  she’s  the  person  you  want  on  it,” 
says  Adams  Simmons.  Years  ago,  Mathew¬ 
son  helped  convert  to  morning  publication. 
More  recent  were  a  $2.9  million  inserter 


upgrade,  the  commissioning  of  a  nearby 
Sunday-only  inserting  plant,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  sub-ZIP  zoning.  With  a  new  pack¬ 
aging  infrastructure,  Mathewson’s  first 
question  was,  “How  do  we  do  something 
like  this  accurately?”  She  needed  planning 
software  to  replace  Excel  spreadsheets,  and 
the  right  tools  to  face  more  complexity  in 
the  operator  area.  (Akron  relies  on  Burt 
Technologies  and  Entemet  solutions.) 

Whatever  the  project,  Adams  Simmons 
says,  the  data  Mathewson  “can  retrieve, 
analyze  and  apply  —  without  consulting 
notes  or  reports  —  is  astonishing.” 

The  production  chief  says  she  owes  much 
to  her  former  superiors.  From  Pat  McHugh 
through  Whitney,  she  says,  “I’ve  had  the 
greatest  mentors”  —  a  role  she  tries  to  fill. 
Citing  two  other  bosses,  she  adds  that  she’s 
learned  “from  the  Mike  Mayos  and  Rich 
Danzes  of  the  world”  that  “the  more  every¬ 
one  knows  about  everyone  [else’s]  job,  the 
better  off  we  all  are.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg  i 


quality.  Next  spring  was 
made  packaging  center  shift 
leader,  and  by  year's  end 
was  mailroom  supervisor 
>  Interim  packaging  manag¬ 
er  1998;  eventually  took 
over  as  packaging  manager 
4  Promoted  to  production 
director,  and,  a  year  ago, 
production  vice  president 
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STAMP/AKRON  (OHIO) 


The  face  behind 
our  production  excellence 


^ord-scttingefficicnq,  , 

Iclccl  accomplishment  and 
omiance  distinguish  our 


production  department  under  the 

xempla^ 

directron  of  Andrea  Mathewson.  She 
leads  by  example,  inspiring  stab  with 
her  compuferlike  precision,  astute 
'^^rt^^is  and  the  clear  direction  she 
brings  to  es’eryday  logistics  and  major 
projects  -  from  changing  inks  to 
installing  inserters.  G)ngratulations, 
Andrea,  on  your  outstanding  record 
o^*  excellence. 
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NEWSPAPER 
SERVICES,  INC 


The  first  Titan  G60’s  are  off  the  drawing  board 
and  on  the  production  floors  of  many  satisfied 
Mailroom  and  Distribution  Centers.  Fast 
becoming  the  industry’s  newest  star,  these 
workhorses  are  proving  their  worth  delivering 
insertion  production  that  adapts  to  specific 
needs  with  impressive  speed  and  reliability. 

We  are  proud  to  call  the  Titan  G60  the  Flagship 
of  our  extensive  collection  of  Mailroom  and 
Distribution  equipment.  K&M,  the  most  trusted 
name  in  the  industry,  is  now  also  its  most 
innovative  success  story. 

We  offer  a  wide  range  of  products.  Call  us  to 
find  out  how  you’ll  benefit  by  using  K&M 
equipment  and  services. 


TITAN 

c::s60 


800-828-0242 


kmnews@warwick.net  •  www.kmnewspaper.com 


KM 
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Dan  Thayer  joined 
The  Burlington  (Vt.) 

Free  Press  as  a  mail 
sorter  in  1974,  the  year  it 
converted  to  otFset.  The  move, 
he  says,  “was  strictly  luck  — 

I  had  absolutely  no  desire  to  get 
into  [production].” 

After  rising  through  paste-up 
and  typsesetting  to  production 
manager,  in  1982  he  moved  to 
Brockton,  Mass.,  where  The 
Enterprise  was  slipping  flexo 
units  into  letterpress. 

In  the  16  years  since  he  left 
the  Enterprise,  Thayer  helped 
Ottaway  Newspapers’  Press- 
Republican  in  Plattsburgh,  N.Y., 
set  up  a  safety  committee,  plan 
for  emergency  printing,  and 
design  guards  for  equipment. 

“I  had  heard  good  things 
about  Ottaway,”  Thayer  says  of 
his  return  north.  Besides,  he 
jokes,  “I  missed  the  miserable 
weather.” 

He  also  completed  a  roof 
replacement  under  budget; 
implemented  safety  procedures, 
training  and  testing;  converted 
to  computer-to-plate  output; 
took  over  the  ad-creation 
department;  streamlined 
prepress;  oversaw  ad-tracking 
start-up  and  two  editorial 
system  upgrades;  negotiated 
cost-cutting  waste  removal  and  purchase  of 
four-color  sheetfed  printing  equipment  (for 
which  he  created  a  print  shop  in  an  old 
maintenance  garage);  and,  says  Publisher 


Career  Highlights 


■¥  Hired  as  cierk/messenger 
at  The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  in  1974;  became  a 
composing  room  darkroom 
technician  nine  months  later 
Rose  through  ad  paste-up 
and  typesetting  to  assistant 
composing  manager 
♦  Promoted  to  production 
manager  in  1982 


Joined  The  Enterprise, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  in  1988 
-f  Named  production  director 
at  the  Press-Enterprise  in 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  in  1992 
Judge  for  America  East 
Newspaper  Operations  and 
Technology  Conference  Print 
Quality  Contest  since  1997 


Robert  W.  Parks,  helped  “secure  our  largest 
commercial  print  web  job.” 

An  America  East  print  quality  judge  for 
10  years,  Thayer  satisfies  not  only  readers, 
but  also  advertisers  and  commercial  ac¬ 
counts  with  work  run  on  his  paper’s  Goss 
Urbanite.  While  sheetfed 
le/pnse,  handles  annual  reports  and 

as  produc-  college  brochures,  the 

1988  Urbanite  keeps  attracting 

ftion  director  fjjl  press  windows. 

^n*1992  largest  job,  a  week- 

rica  East  averaging  110  pages,  “we 

ations  and  scramble,”  he  says, 

srence  Print  buying  a  quarterfolder  and 

iince  1997  printing  in  two  runs. 

As  for  taking  over  ad 


Less  than  50,000 


Daniel  L.  Thayer  Production  Director 
Press-Republican,  Plattsburgh,  n.y. 
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creation,  “I  guess  I  convinced  everyone  who 
was  a  natural  that  they’re  production  peo¬ 
ple,”  Thayer  says.  Convinced  it  will  work  if 
good  relations  with  sales  are  maintained, 
he  adds  that  because  the  staff  understands 
production,  “we  save  a  lot  of  headaches.” 

On  the  mechanical  side  of  this  winner’s 
category,  the  publisher  credits 
him  with  regular  maintenance 
on  the  6:1  GMA  SLS-1000  in¬ 
serter,  its  recent  upgrade  with 
a  new  drive  and  an  operating 
program  to  track  errors  and 
improve  zoning,  and  annually 
exchanging  two  hoppers  to 
extend  the  equipment’s  life. 

As  for  personnel.  Parks  says 
Thayer  and  his  mailroom  super¬ 
visor  have  reduced  turnover  in 
what  “is  usually  a  problem  area 
at  most  newspapers”  —  no 
surprise,  since  Thayer’s  other 
departments  (press,  prepress, 
building,  maintenance)  already 
have  the  lowest  turnover. 

Thayer  acknowledges  the 
biggest  challenge  is  the  mail- 
room  inserting  crew’s  late  hours 
and  low  pay.  But  even  there,  he 
says,  the  basic  approach  is  un¬ 
changed:  “Make  them  proud  of 
the  product  they’re  putting  out.” 

As  for  hiring  and  training, 

“we’re  a  demanding  bunch,” 
he  says,  expecting  100%  from 
employees  the  first  day.  He  calls 
militarv'  training  “a  good  place 
to  start”  in  terms  of  technical 
training  and  learning  to  meet 
high  expectations.  Thayer,  like 
his  all-local  supervisors  (most  at 
the  paper  longer  than  him),  had 
no  classroom-type  training  on 
the  way  up,  but  he  sees  its  value, 
especially  where  electronics  come  into  play. 

“All  my  department  supervisors  came  up 
through  the  ranks,”  he  notes.  That  works, 
but  it  often  means  learning  the  trade  only 
as  a  given  newspaper  practices  it.  So  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  expose  employees  to  operations 
at  other  sites.  Ottaway,  says  Thayer,  does  a 
good  job  at  providing  such  opportunities. 

Park  calls  Thayer’s  supervisors  a  strong 
team  “updated  with  the  latest  best  prac¬ 
tices”  because  Thayer  regularly  sends  them 
to  industrywide  and  Ottaway  seminars, 
trade  shows,  and  user-group  meetings. 

Says  Thayer,  “It’s  kind  of  nice  as  a 
production  director  to  be  able  to  go  home 
at  night  and  not  worry’  about  the  phone 
ringing.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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LIFE  OF  PRESS  TECHNOLOGY 

Maxima  Spray  Dampening  Systems 

For  improved  over-all  economy  and  better  printing  quality 

Litho  Spray^“  Maxima  -  the  most  precise  spray  dampening  system  in  the  world  - 

includes  a  unique  nozzle  cleaning  techrology  and  an  advanced  control  system  to  apply  the  minimum  annount 

of  water  necessary  to  uniformly  dampen  the  printing  plate.  Constant  C  -  devetoped  to  keep  the  nozzle  free  from  blockage. 

The  elimination  of  nozzle  clogging  and  the  resulting  even  water  distribution  ensures  consistently  high  print  quality. 


Impact®  Flex  Automated 
Cleaning  Systems 

The  rTX)st  cost  and 
^  environmentally  efficient,  virtually 
^  ^  VOC-Free,  blanket  cleaning 
w  w  systems  available  for 

A  newspaper  printing  presses. 
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Jetstream  1000  ^  < 

A  fully  integrated  approach  to  | 
web  cleaning  that  will  remove 
up  to  80%  of  the  loose  particles  { 
on  the  surface  of  the  web, 
reducing  the  need  to  automatically 
or  manually  wash  blankets. 


Baldwin  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 

2  Trap  Falls  Road,  Suite  402,  Shelton  CT,  06484  USA 
Tel:  203-925-1 1 00  /  800-654-4990  Fax:  203-929-7856 
www.baldwlntech.coni 
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When  the  going  gets  tough, 
the  tough  get  going  —  often  with 
a  911  call  to  a  special  Poynter  unit 

LET’S  GET 

ETHICAL 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IT  WAS  JUST  A  FEW  DAYS  BEFORE  ThE  SpOKESMAN-ReVIEW 

in  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  set  to  publish  what  would  be  its 
most  controversial  story  ever,  and  one  of  the  most  talked- 
about  newspaper  investigations  of  2005:  the  explosive  rev¬ 
elation  that  Spokane  Mayor  Jim  West  was  a  closet 
homosexual,  and  had  been  meeting  young  gay  men  via  an  online 
chat  room  for  at  least  a  year.  Adding  to  the  controversy  was  how  the 
paper  had  uncovered  this  information  —  it  had  hired  a  computer 
expert  to  pose  online  as  a  gay  man  and  lure  the  mayor  into  a  trap. 
As  they  prepared  the  report  for  its  May  10  publication,  Spokesman- 


Review  Editor  Steve  Smith  and  Managing 
Editor  Gary  Graham  wanted  to  make  sure 
they  had  covered  all  the  bases,  checked  all 
the  facts,  and  reviewed  all  of  the  potential 
ethics-related  problems.  Enter  Bob  Steele, 
the  Nelson  Po\Titer  Scholar  for  Journalism 
Values  at  the  Poynter  Institute  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  whose  advice  on  newsroom  ethics 
has  become  nearly  as  sought-after  as  Dr. 
Phil’s  views  on  marriage. 

“We  wanted  his  thoughts  on  the  ethics  of 
the  online  elements,”  says  Graham,  recall¬ 
ing  his  phone  call  to  Steele  in  May  2005. 
“He  walked  it  through  with  me.  ‘Did  you 
think  about  this,  did  you  think  about  that?’ 
We  felt  comfortable  that  he  thought  we 
had  been  very  careful  and  were  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  adverse  reaction.” 

The  paper,  upon  Steele’s  suggestion,  in¬ 
cluded  an  editor’s  note  from  Smith  explain¬ 
ing  the  process  and  the  paper’s  reason  for  its 
report.  “He  had  suggested  a  real  transparent 
approach,  and  to  explain  to  readers  our 


decisions,”  Graham  recalls.  “Bob’s  advice 
crystallized  our  thoughts  on  what  we  might 
say.”  In  the  end,  the  paper  took  a  lot  of  heat, 
but  Graham  says  the  report  sparked  neither 
legal  action  nor  a  request  for  corrections.  As 
for  West,  he  was  recalled  in  a  special  election 
late  last  year  (and  died  July  22  of  complica¬ 
tions  from  colon  cancer  surgery  ). 

The  Spokesman-Review  case  is  just  one 
of  hundreds  of  “911”  calls  for  help  that 
Steele  and  his  ethics  staff  at  Poynter  field 
every  year.  From  questions  about  conflicts 
of  interest  to  whether  or  not  to  list  the 
names  of  registered  sex  offenders,  the 
Poynter  ethics  team  has  seen  pleas  for  help 
—  many  of  them  just  before  deadline  — 
increase  dramatically  in  just  the  past  few 
years.  The  high-profile  Jayson  Blair  and 
Jack  Kelley  cases  also  sparked  new  ethics 
policy  reviews  at  many  papers. 

“I  think  there  is  a  greater  recognition  of 
how  important  ethical  decision-making  is,” 
says  Steele,  a  former  broadcast  journalist 


and  University  of  Maine  professor  who  has 
been  with  Poynter  since  1989. 

While  the  institute  has  long  been  known 
for  its  in-house  and  on-site  seminars  on  a 
variety  of  journalism  issues,  including 
ethics,  the  number  of  “rabbi”  calls  (as 
Steele  refers  to  them)  seeking  advice  on 
specific  cases  has  growm  dramatically.  “It 
runs  200  to  300  calls  and  e-mails  a  year,” 
Steele,  59,  says  of  writers’  and  editors’ 
requests  to  him  for  help,  noting  that  Poym- 
ter’s  eight-person  ethics  staff  handles  up 
to  25  such  inquiries  per  week  in  addition 
to  its  other  work.  Poynter  doesn’t  charge 
for  its  consultations,  and  handles  all  of  its 
cases  on  a  confidential  basis. 

“He  is  detached,  he’s  very  knowledgeable 
about  the  media,  about  the  press,  more 
than  a  lot  of  us  caught  up  in  the  newsroom,” 
Byron  Calame,  public  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  a  former  longtime  editor  at 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  says  about  Steele. 
“With  his  Poynter  distance,  he  can  look  at 
things  in  a  slightly  less  stress-ridden  way 
than  many  of  us  who  call  him.” 

Pam  Fine,  managing  editor  of  The 
Indianapolis  Star  £md  a  former  top  editor 
at  The  Star-Tribune  in  Minneapolis,  agrees. 
“I  have  been  relying  on  Bob  and  Poynter 
for  years.  Several  times  a  year  I  find  myself 
engaging  them,”  she  says.  “One  of  his  key 
messages  is  to  put  yourself  in  the  position 
of  the  stakeholders.” 

But  not  everyone  follows  Steele’s  advice 
to  the  letter.  Mary  Leonard,  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
faced  a  unique  quandarv'  in  April  w'hen  the 
paper  reported  on  an  uproar  at  one  of  its 
suburban  high  schools:  The  story  centered 
on  a  list  circulating  among  boys  at  the 
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When  in  doubt ... 


Ask  these  10  questions  to  make 
good  ethical  decisions: 


what  do  I  know?  What  do  I 


need  to  know? 


What  is  my  journalistic 


2wnat  IS  r 
•  purpose? 


What  are  my  ethical 


concerns? 


4  What  organizational  policies 
•  and  nrofessional  cuidelines 


jT*  and  professional  guidelines 
should  I  consider? 


Leading  the  Poynter  Institute's  on-call  ethics  help  team:  Kenny  Irby,  left,  visual  journalism 
group  leader;  Kelly  McBride,  ethics  group  leader;  and  Nelson  Poynter  Scholar  Bob  Steele 


school  that  essentially  rated  the  female 
students  in  some  vulgar  and  sexually 
explicit  ways. 

When  word  of  the  list  reached  the 
Internet  —  and  some  parents  —  it  became 
a  Page  One  story  for  the  Post-Gazette.  “It 
was  really,  really  raunchy  and  the  school 
board  had  a  copy  of  it,”  Leonard  recalls. 

“It  was  out  there  and  over-the-top  graphic 
and  disgusting.” 

The  ethical  issue  arose  when  a  colum¬ 
nist  suggested  publishing  some  examples 
of  the  descriptions  on  the  list,  but  without 
names.  Executive  Editor  David  Shribman 
knocked  down  the  idea,  but  suggested 
an  online  entry. 

“Because  I  am  in  charge  of  the  online 
operation,  I  wasn’t  sure  of  the  idea,  so  I 
called  Bob,”  she  recalls.  “I  expected  him 
to  tell  me  that  the  standards  would  not 
be  different  online.  But  he  told  me  that  it 
has  been  different  online  —  that  you  can 
bury  it  more  and  you  can  warn  people.” 
Still,  Leonard  and  the  other  editors  chose 
not  to  publish  the  graphic  examples  any¬ 
where  —  but  praised  Steele  for  helping 
them  decide. 

A  valued  resource  emerges 

Poynter’s  ethics-assistance  history  dates 
back  to  the  1980s,  at  the  start  of  its  ethics 
program.  Steele  became  its  first  full-time 
director  in  1989  after  a  career  that  includ¬ 
ed  broadcasting  stints  in  Iowa  and  Maine. 

His  staff  has  since  grown  to  tw'o  full¬ 
time  and  eight  part-time  ethics  instruc¬ 
tors  out  of  Poynter’s  20-person  faculty.  Its 
offerings  have  expanded  to  include  many 


self-help  programs  at  www.poynter.org. 
Among  them  are  a  listing  of  guidelines 
and  regular  questions  to  ask  about  most 
ethics  dilemmas.  In  addition,  there’s  the 
“Po>Titer  On  Call”  hotline,  877-639-7817, 
which  journalists  in  need  of  help  can  call 
24  hours  a  day  to  reach  a  representative. 
(The  best  time  to  call  is  between  8  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  EST.) 

“Poynter  staffers  have  always  been  out 
there,  and  we  would  get  calls  from  people 
we  have  known  through  our  seminars,” 
says  Kelly  McBride,  a  four-year  Poynter 
instructor  and  ethics  group  leader.  “But 
now  we  are  getting  more  cold  calls  than 
we  used  to,  people  w'ho  come  to  us  on 
their  own  with  questions.  It  reflects  the 
broader  trend  in  the  industry  that  when 
you  are  making  decisions  on  a  matter  of 
ethics,  there  is  a  process  to  go  through, 
not  just  a  gut  feeling.” 

McBride,  who  averages  three  or  four 
such  inquiries  each  week,  is  at  the  top 
of  the  hotline  list,  which  includes  seven 
Poynter  staffers  who  are  referred  to  in 
order  by  the  hotline  operators.  She  says 
the  majority  of  calls  in  recent  months 
break  down  into  two  broad  categories: 
minimizing  harm  and  personnel  issues. 
The  first  relate  to  concerns  over  publish¬ 
ing  information  that  might  negatively  af¬ 
fect  someone,  such  as  the  Spokane  case,  in 
which  “You  know'  it  will  do  harm,  reveal  a 
secret,  or  harm  a  business  or  organiza¬ 
tion,”  she  says.  The  second  common  cate¬ 
gory  usually  deals  with  disciplining  an 
employee  —  or  not  —  for  plagiarism  or 
some  kind  of  conflict  of  interest. 


5  How  can  I  include  other  people, 

•  with  different  perspectives 
and  diverse  ideas,  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process? 

6  Who  are  the  stakeholders  — 

•  those  affected  by  my  decision? 
What  are  their  motivations?  Which 
are  legitimate? 

7  What  if  the  roles  were  reversed? 

•  How  would  I  feel  if  I  were  in 
the  shoes  of  one  of  the  stakeholders? 

8  What  are  the  possible  conse- 
•  quences  of  my  actions?  Short¬ 
term?  Long-term? 

9  What  are  my  alternatives  to 
•  maximize  my  truth-telling 
responsibility  and  minimize  harm? 

'I  Can  I  clearly  and  fully 
X  Vr*  justify  my  thinking  and  my 
decision?  To  my  colleagues?  To  the 
stakeholders?  To  the  public? 

Source:  The  Poynter  Institute 

She  cites  a  recent  call  from  a  television 
station  concerned  about  placing  on  its  Web 
site  a  list  of  local  registered  sex  offenders  as 
part  of  a  story  on  the  issue.  “We  walked 
through  the  process  of  how  accurate  the 
list  was,  who  was  on  it,  how  they  are 
treated  on  the  list,”  McBride  recalls  about 
her  conversation  with  the  producer.  They 
ultimately  did  not  publish  the  list,  but 
instead  took  a  different  angle. 

Steele  and  McBride  .stress  that  they 
do  not  seek  to  tell  editors  and  reporters 
which  decisions  to  make,  but  merely 
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Exceeding  Expectations 
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TENSOR  T-1400 — The  Eureka  Reporter,  California 


”Our  ggal  has  always  been  for  the  The  Eureka  Reporter  to 
be  amongst  the  finest  newspapers  printed  anywhere  in 
the  worlcf/Our  choice  of  a  Tensor  press  has  significantly 
advanced  the  timetable  and  achievement  of  that  goal.” 

‘The  quality  reproduction  and  the  partnership  approach 
provided  by  Tensor  reinforces  our  press  purchase  decision 
on  a  daily  basis.” 

— Steve  Jackson,  Director  of  Operations  •  The  Eureka  Reporter 


Steve  Jackson  knows  printing.  He  understands  press  systems.  Thirty  years  of 
experience  in  prepress,  production  and  post-production  has  taught  him  about  what 
works,  and  what  doesn’t.  Direct  responsibility  for  managing  two  major  plant  expansions 
for  two  different  publication  companies  didn’t  come  without  major  effort,  but  choosing 
Tensor  press  equipment  for  both  projects  came  easy. 

Tensor  Group  has  earned  a  strong  reputation  for  producing  high  quality,  American-made 
press  equipment.  Our  relentless  attention  to  project  management  and  customer  focus 
drives  our  goal  of  satisfying  and  retaining  our  repeat  customers  like  Steve  Jackson.  ■ 

Tensor  Group  is  p>roud  to  be  an  integral  part  of  The  Eureka  Reporter’s  continuing  growth 
and  success  story. 
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guide  them.  In  most  r 

cases,  the  Poynter  ~- 

staifers  follow  a  list  of 

10  standard  questions  > » 

that  were  first  devel- 

oped  in  1990  (see 

page  46).  ; 

Says  Steele,  “One  of  ^  i 

the  most  important 
things  is  the  clarity  of  ^ 

what  the  ethics  issue 
.  »  •  • 

IS.  In  some  cases,  it  is  ^ 

helping  to  form  a  sound  ^ 

argument  to  bosses,  ; 

from  reporters  to  ^  j 

editors,  editors  to  T-/  j 

publishers.”  He  adds  '  '  ’ 

that  he  often  asks 
callers  to  come  up  with 
three  alternatives  for 
resolving  the  problem, 
then  explain  which 
one  they  would  choose  and  why. 


What’s  an  editor  to  do? 

Few  issues  have  struck  Executive  Editor 
Janet  Weaver  of  The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
as  hard  as  the  one  she  faced  in  mid-2002. 
Then  the  editor  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune,  Weaver  found  herself 
debating  what  to  do  with  Managing  Editor 
Rosemary  Armao  after  Armao  criticized 
a  top  state  official  in  an 
e-mail  response 
to  a  reader. 

The  incident 
followed  a  Herald- 
Tribune  profile  of 
Katharine  Harris, 
the  former  secretary 
of  state  who  gained 
national  notice  in 
2000  for  her  role 
in  the  Florida  recount 
of  the  disputed 
presidential  election. 

When  a  reader 
e-mailed  Armao  to 
criticize  the  story  as  a 
“one-sided  puff  piece,” 
the  managing  editor  shot  back  defensive¬ 
ly,  revealing  her  distaste  for  Harris,  her 
plans  to  vote  against  the  politician,  and 
criticism  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  “not 
finding  a  better  candidate”  to  oppose  her. 

As  Weaver  faced  public  demands  to  fire 
Armao,  as  well  as  supporters  urging  her 
to  keep  the  valued  editor,  she  turned  to 
Steele,  leaving  a  message  at  his  office  that 
he  returned  later  that  night.  “He  called 
me  at  home  and  we  wound  up  talking  for 
two  hours,”  she  remembers.  “He  provided 
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Wtet  takes  a  leave  ^ 


--  the  role  of  letting  me 

iff  talk  out  my  own  feelings 

IW-REVIEW  and  concerns.”  She  re- 

^  Steele  helping  her 

-  formulate  three  altema- 

a  leave  ==■  tives,  as  per  his  usual 

goal.  Those  included  re- 
^  moving  Armao  for  vio- 

^  p-  lating  an  ethical  statute, 

writing  a  note  to  readers 
explaining  what  hap- 
pened  and  admitting 
that  it  was  wrong,  or 
— keeping  Armao  on  the 
^^3  job  but  not  allowing  her 

^  Mi.  to  be  involved  in  any- 

^  thing  related  to 

coverage  of  Harris. 

Soon  after,  Armao 
resigned.  “I  think 
that  was  where  it 
weis  headed,”  Weaver  says.  “But  I  don’t 
know  where  else  I  could  have  gotten 
that  kind  of  dispassionate  independent 
opinion.  He  is  more  of  a  therapist.” 

Other  editors  who  have  come  to  Steele 
and  Poynter’s  staffers  offered  similar 
accounts,  adding  that  the  institute  is 
nearly  always  their  first  call  when  an 
ethical  dilemma  looms.  Earl  Maucker, 
editor  of  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  cites  two  instances. 
The  first,  in  2004,  involved  an  allegation 


The  Spokesman-Review  consulted 
Poynter’s  Steele  before  running 
its  most  controversial  expose  ever. 


On  Bob  Steele:  “I  don’t  know  where  else 
I  could  have  gotten  that  kind  of 
dispassionate  independent  opinion.” 

—  JANET  WEAVER/Editor,  The  Tampa  Tribune 


—  EARL  MAUCKER/Editor,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 


of  plagiarism  against  an  editorial  writer, 
which  Maucker  admits  was  less  severe 
than  most.  The  editorial  writer  had 
penned  an  unsigned  editorial  about  the 
environment  that  cited  statistics  first 
revealed  in  a  guest  Op-Ed  piece  in  The 
New  York  Times.  The  author  of  the  Times 
piece  had  called  seeking  credit  , 

Maucker  took  this  to  Aly  Colon,  Poyn¬ 
ter’s  reporting,  waiting,  and  editing  group 
leader,  and  sought  guidance.  “I  called  and 
said  this  was  a  little  bit  of  a  gray  area,” 


Maucker  remembers.  “He  said  I  should 
go  back  and  look  at  this  writer’s  work 
to  see  if  there  was  a  pattern,  and  there 
wasn’t.”  Eventually,  Maucker  chose  not  to 
fire  the  writer,  but  reprimanded  him  and 
required  that  he  attend  a  Poynter  session 
on  ethics.  The  paper  also  ran  a  clarifica¬ 
tion  that  explained  what  had  happened 
and  gave  credit  to  the  original  source. 

The  ethics  session  Colon  held  at  the 
paper  focused  on  the  dangers  of  using 
previously  printed  material  without 
care  —  “being  more  sensitive  on  research 
and  background,”  he  explains. 

In  a  more  recent  incident  in  April, 

Maucker  took  a  case  directly  to  Steele. 

This  one  involved  Sun-Sentinel  political 
columnist  and  reporter  Buddy  Ne\Tns 
speaking  to  a  local  Republican  Club. 

During  his  remarks,  Nevins  mentioned 
that  he  had  recently  registered  as  a 
Republican  so  he  could  vote  in  the  guber¬ 
natorial  primary  for  a  specific  candidate. 
Maucker  found  that  the  declaration  had 
compromised  Nevins’  ability  to  appear 
non-partisan,  and  removed  him  from 
coverage  of  the  race. 

“At  that  moment,  he  gave  up  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  independence,”  the  editor  wrote 
in  a  note  to  readers  following  the  assign¬ 
ment  change.  “By  declaring  support  for 
a  candidate,  he  irreparably  damaged  the 
credibility  of  this  newspaper.”  Maucker 
says  Steele  helped 
guide  him  by  remind¬ 
ing  him  to  “tell  your 
readers  why  and  how 
the  Sun-Sentinel 
honors  journalistic 
independence.” 

Eventually,  Maucker 
removed  Nevins  from 
all  political  coverage, 
but  allowed  him  to 
remain  at  the  paper  i 
in  other  assignments. 

“I  think  there  is  a 
real  consciousness 
among  editors  to  make 
sure  it’s  done  right,” 
Maucker  says  of  his  and 
other  newsroom  leaders’  efforts  to  seek 
Poynter’s  guidance.  “It’s  always  good  to 
have  a  sounding  board.” 

Hard  calls  at  tough  times  \ 

Steele  and  McBride  report  that  many 
of  the  calls  for  help  come  at  inopportune 
moments.  An  avid  tennis  player,  Steele  ' ' 
has  given  counsel  on  his  favorite  court,  ;  i 
at  family  events,  and  even  on  a  sailboat.  ! ; 
“I  call  people  back  in  between  sets,”  says 
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Steele,  who  plays  several  nights  a  week. 

“I  did  a  long  call  while  driving  across  Alliga¬ 
tor  Alley  [the  Everglades  highway]  from 
Tampa  to  Miami.  I  was  wrestling  with  the 
cell  phone  connection  and  trying  not  to 
run  off  the  road.” 

Steele  recalls  another  instance  as  he 
was  walking  off  the  18th  green  at  a  golf 
course  in  Indianapolis  when  a  newspaper 
columnist  rang  him  with  a  conflict-of- 
interest  question.  Several  vacations, 
from  Arizona  to  the  Smoky  Mountains, 
have  also  been  interrupted  with  crisis 
calls  —  including  one  from  The 
Miami  Herald s  Jesus  Diaz.  The 
publisher  phoned  last  year  shortly 
after  his  paper  fired  columnist  Jim 
DeFede  in  a  controversial  move  follow¬ 
ing  the  staffer’s  taping  of  a  phone  call 
with  a  city  official  who  later  killed 
himself  in  the  newspaper’s  lobby. 

“I’ve  done  them  at  4  or  5  in  the 
morning,”  says  Steele.  “But  it  is  like 
reporting,  you  do  what  you  need  to  do.” 

The  Poynter  scholar  also  cites  the  time 
in  2004  that  he  was  at  Wrigley  Field 
in  Chicago  and  a  caller 
wanted  some  guidance, 
requiring  him  to  leave  his 
seat  and  walk  the  person 
through  the  dilemma 
just  a  few  feet  from 
where  fans  were  buying 
beer  and  hot  dogs.  “It 
was  smolw  and  noisy, 
but  we  did  it,”  he  recalls. 


The  ‘cleanup’ crew 

Often,  however,  Poynter’s  top  guns 
aren’t  called  in  to  act  until  after  the 
critical  events  occur.  In  many  cases, 

Steele,  McBride,  and  others  are  used  for 
the  all-important  ethics  courses,  sessions, 
or  policy  reviews  that  can  result  from  a 
Jayson  Blair-level  scandal  or  a  major 
conflict  of  interest. 

“They  recognize  that  they  need  to 
address  these  matters,  look  at  them  more 
closely,”  says  Steele.  One  such  post-mortem 
involved  The  Cincinnati  Enquirers  1998 
Chiquita  case  in  which  the  paper  and  its 
owner,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  paid  Chiquita  $10 
million  after  revealing  that  a  reporter  had 
stolen  voice  mail  recordings  for  a  story  on 
the  company.  Steele  says  Gannett  brought 
him  in  to  help  revamp  the  company’s 
newspaper  ethics  policy. 

After  a  well-publicized  2004  plagiarism 
case  at  The  Seattle  Times,  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  columnist  Stephen  Dunphy  was 
discovered  to  have  lifted  portions  of 
several  columns,  Steele  guided  the  paper 


through  a  policy  review  and  counseling 
effort.  “I  helped  them  think  about  the 
next  steps,”  he  recalls  about  the  three  days 
he  spent  at  the  paper.  “They  recognized 
that  they  had  to  address  this  matter,  look 
at  it  more  broadly.” 

More  recently,  in  early  2006,  Steele 
helped  The  Sun  of 
Baltimore  follow¬ 
ing  the  departure 
of  columnist 


H  Hawed  nmdcHration  laws 

immigrant  ^ 


the  paper  prepared  a  series  on  illegal  im¬ 
migration.  One  of  Thames’  concerns  w'as 
whether  to  identify  some  of  the  unlawfully 
employed  workers  cited  in  the  stories. 

“Authorities  had  gotten  very  aggressive 
about  looking  for  moments  to  pick  up  il¬ 
legal  immigrants,”  he  recalls,  noting  that 
the  paper  did  not  want  to  be  responsible 
for  someone  being  arrested  after  speaking 
to  reporters.  “Bob  has  a  way  of 
helping  you  discuss  how  to  do 
your  duty  and  tell  the  truth, 
while  also  minimizing  harm.” 

In  the  end,  the  Observer  chose 
nUtn^^  /  not  to  identify’  any  illegal  workers 
'  /  by  name.  “We  ended  up  believing 

^  /  that  the  specific  identities  were  not 
/  as  important  as  the  broader  story,” 
iT  /  Thames  adds. 


pose  risks  to  everyone 


Bob  Steele  “has  a  way  of  helping  you 
discuss  how  to  do  your  duty,  while  minimiz¬ 
ing  harm.”  —  rick  THAMES/r/?^  charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 


Michael  Olesker,  w’ho  resigned  after  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  lifted  parts  of  stories 
from  other  publications,  including  the  New 
York  Times,  for  columns. 

Poynter  has  also  been  offering  guidance 
through  its  ethics  fellowships,  which 
are  given  to  16  non-staffers  a  year.  They 
handle  many  of  the  requests  for  help,  but 
concentrate  mostly  on  student  needs. 
“Student  inquiries  have  expanded  as  well,” 
Steele  notes.  “The  fellows  are  journalists 
[whom]  we  admire  for  their  excellent 
journalistic  work  and  we  respect  their 
interest  in  ethics.”  But  he  adds  that  some¬ 
times  those  fellows  can  run  into  competi¬ 
tive  situations  if  they  are  contacted  by 
a  rival  news  organization. 

Sensitive  subjects 

One  area  that  has  drawn  increased 
ethical  attention  is  the  ongoing  coverage 
of  immigration  issues.  Steele  says  he’s 
recently  received  more  than  a  few  calls 
on  the  subject. 

Among  those  inquiries  was  one  from 
Rick  Thames,  editor  of  The  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer,  who  phoned  last  spring  as 


Help  to  see  the  bigger  picture 

Another  of  the  fastest-growing  areas 
of  ethical  concern  are  photos  and  illus¬ 
trations,  says  Kenny  Irby,  Poynter’s  visual 
journalism  group  leader  and  an  11-year 
staffer.  He  handles  most  of  the  questions 
related  to  what  images  to  publish  or  post. 

“Increasingly,  we  are  getting  more  calls 
_  because  of  con¬ 
verged  journal¬ 
ism  issues  and 
the  photo  craft 
being  elevated 
[online],” 
says  Irby,  who 
contends  such  calls  have  increased  from 
two  to  three  a  week  to  nearly  every  day 
in  recent  years.  “‘Do  we  follow  the  same 
standards  for  the  printed  paper  as  on  the 
Web?’  That  is  what  a  lot  of  them  ask.” 

The  answers,  of  course,  var\'  based  on 
the  story.  Irby  says  the  Internet  offers 
both  new  options  for  news  outlets  seeking 
to  publish  more  images,  but  also  more 
concerns  about  what  to  publish:  “The 
appetite  for  photographic  images  on 
the  Web  means  folks  are  being  challenged 
by  it  more.” 

He  mentions  The  Washington  Post’s 
concerns  prior  to  posting  the  first  Abu 
Ghraib  prison  photos,  which  sparked  a 
major  outcry  from  some  pro- war  factions. 
The  newspaper’s  editors  discussed  the 
fallout  with  Irby  before  choosing  to  put 
up  numerous  shots.  He  says  the  discus¬ 
sions  focused  on  what  the  impact  might 
be,  and  how  to  judge  which  photos 
weren’t  too  offensive  to  run. 

In  another  case,  he  was  contacted  by 
the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  last 
summer  after  the  paper  covered  the  death 
of  University  of  Missouri  football  player 
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and  have  been  increasingly  reaching  out 
for  guidance  on  that  front:  “There  is  a 
greater  need  to  ensure  accuracy  and 

— - ^ — T  credibility,  and  the 

J I  intent  of  the  person. 

M I  Is  it  for  propaganda, 
g  I  or  an  agenda?” 

\  One  such  case  was 
The  Seattle  Times 
I  critical  decision  to 
publish  the 


Aaron  O’Neal,  who  died  just  an 
hour  after  a  preseason  workout  in 
sweltering  conditions.  A  Tribune 
photographer  had  been  taking 
pictures  during  the  workout,  in¬ 
cluding  one  in  which  O’Neal  was 
clearly  exhausted  and  lying  on  the 
field.  Within  hours  of  his  death, 
the  paper  posted  a  dozen  photos 
of  the  practice  online,  prompting 
some  negative  reactions. 

“One  of  them  [pictured]  the 
young  man  clearly  in  distress,”  Irby 
recalls.  He  got  the  call  after  the 
Tribune  heard  from  a  good  number 
of  angry  readers,  and  he  helped 
editors  explain  the  use  of  the 
photos  in  a  story  published  about 
10  days  later.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  covering  the  story 
completely,  even  if  it  meant 
including  disturbing  photos. 

“We’re  not  just  in  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  graphic  images,”  Irby  says  he  told 
the  paper  at  the  time.  “We’re  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  unveiling  truths  that  people  have 
a  compelling  need  to  understand.” 

The  group  leader  stressed  that  in  both 
of  those  cases,  the  modern-day  ability  of 


HtADs  ur. 


MU  player  dies  after  workout 

Freshman  O'Nari.  19.  'eortiad  hard  every  day 
av  nvs  tAca  wie  MATTNfw  uauNc  er  tht  TittMM't  tM 


now- 

S  soldiers  who  had  been 
killed  in  Iraq.  The 
Times  received  the 
j  photo  in  April  2004 
j  from  a  friend  of  an 
!  employee  at  the 
Baghdad  airport  who 
had  taken  it.  That  amateur  photographer 
was  eventually  fired  from  her  job,  and  the 
photo  ignited  a  firestorm  of  controversy. 

“They  called  me  after  they  got  it,  they 
sat  on  the  story  for  a  week,”  Irby  recalls 
about  the  incident.  He  says  editors  sought 
to  determine  that  the  photo  was  authen¬ 
tic,  and  to  ensure  that  they  had  the  pho- 


The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  sought 
Poynter’s  guidance  on  running  workout 
photos  of  a  football  player  who  later  died 


the  papers  to  run  online  as  many  photos 
as  they  wished  online  sparked  the  new 
issues  of  what  to  post. 

Another  new  concern  is  the  use  of 
images  provided  by  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  and  readers.  Irby  says  editors  need 
to  take  into  account  the  motives  by  some 
people  who  offer  controversial  photos. 
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ZARQAWrS  DEATH: 
CAUTIOUS  RELIEF 


tographer’s  permission  to  run  it. 

Another  issue  of  motive  and 
intent  followed  the  death  of  Iraqi  ■ 
insurgent  leader  Abu  Musab  al-  1 1 
Zarqawi  in  June.  Irby  notes  that  I  ? 
newspapers  had  to  decide  which  1 ! 
of  two  prominent  corpse  photos  to  | 
publish  —  a  basic  “morgue”  image  j ! 
of  his  dead  body,  or  a  less-disturbing  1 ' 
gold-framed  image  provided  by  1 

the  U.S.  military.  “I  got  about  seven  1 
calls  and  some  20  e-mails  from  j 

newspapers  on  [that],”  he  notes.  i 

“There  was  a  debate  by  editors  of  j 

what  the  U.S.  military’s  objectives  ^ 
were  in  placing  it  in  a  frame.” 

Irby  says  some  editors  did  not  want 
to  appear  to  be  showcasing  the  death 
as  a  prize  for  the  U.S.  via  the  framed 
image.  More  papers  used  the  framed 
version,  while  such  major  papers  as  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  went  vdth 
the  more  gruesome,  unframed  version. 

Providing  advice,  at  a  price 

Steele’s  colleagues  at  Poynter  under¬ 
stand  that  because  ethical  questions  can 
pop  up  suddenly,  often  at  inconvenient 
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coverage  surrounding  [rape 
accusations  against]  Kobe 
Bryant,”  says  the  mother 
of  three.  “I  was  a  little  self- 


When  Iraqi  insurgent  leader  Abu  Musab  al- 

I  Zarqawi  died  in  June,  dozens  of  papers  asked 
Poynter  for  advice  on  which  photo  to  run. 


hours,  they’ll  continue  to  be  called  on  at 
odd  times  to  pro\ide  help  to  journalists. 
Kelly  McBride,  for  example,  is  realistic 
about  the  on-call  nature  of  her  job. 

Many  such  tales  abound,  often  involv¬ 
ing  her  children  in  tow.  “I  remember 
standing  in  Target  shopping  for  a  birth¬ 
day  present  with  one  of  my  daughter’s 
friends  and  doing  a  consultation  on  the 


Colon  offers  similar  examples, 
saying  it’s  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  receive  a  call  on  his  cell 
phone  just  as  he’s  about  to  take 
off  on  a  flight,  or  when  he’s  in  the 
car:  “I  have  to  tell  people  to  wait 
it  "T  five  minutes  so  I  can  pull  over.” 

Then  there  was  the  Michigan 
newspaper  that  called  McBride’s 
cell  phone  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
?  while  she  was  on  the  sideline  of 
*  her  son’s  soccer  game.  The  story 
involved  the  paper’s  scoop  that 
a  local  developer  was  planning  to  buy 
some  land  and  use  it  for  a  light  industrial 
project,  a  story  the  city  asked  the  paper 
not  to  run. 

“They  were  being  told  by  the  city  that 
they  would  kill  the  deal,”  McBride  recalls. 
The  paper  published  the  story,  the  deal 
did  not  get  killed,  and  McBride’s  son 
scored  two  goals  to  give  his  team  the 
victory.  “I  saw  it,”  she  says.  “But  I  kept 
talking  during  the  goals.”  @ 
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Once  little  known,  Florida 
International  University  now 
takes  the  lead  in  training 
Hispanic  journalists 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

COMPARED  TO  AMERICA’S  LONG-ESTAB- 

lished  journalism  education  power¬ 
houses,  the  j-school  at  Florida 
International  University  still  qualities 
as  a  start-up.  A  young  program  at  a 
university  that  didn’t  open  its  doors  until  three 
months  after  the  Watergate  break-in,  FIU’s  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  first  won 
accreditation  barely  15  years  ago.  But  no  school  in 
the  nation  has  more  experience  in  teaching  bilingual 
and  Spanish-language  journalism  —  a  specialty  that 
is  urgently  needed  in  the  United  States  to  fill  the 
newspaper  industry’s  demand  for  journalists  fully 
equipped  to  cover  the  exploding  and  highly  diverse 
Hispanic  population. 

And  few  schools  are  better  positioned  than  FIU  to  meet  that  need. 
First,  there’s  the  university’s  location  in  the  Latino  stew  that  makes  up 
so  much  of  the  population  of  Miami/Dade  County,  Fla.  To  local  kids 
bom  abroad  or  to  first-generation  immigrants,  the  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  state  university  is  a  natural  destination.  Then  there’s  the  j-school’s 
decades-old  outreach  to  would-be  or  working  journalists  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Caribbean,  and  Latin  America.  Its  overall  program,  with  more  than 
2,000  students,  is  now  massive. 

FIU’s  Spanish-language  journalism  master’s  program  was  the  first  in 
the  nation,  and  it  has  continued  to  expand  its  Spanish-language 
j-school  capabilities.  The  school  offers  a  master’s  in  business  journalism, 
and  this  school  year  is  introducing  a  master’s  in  bilingual  journalism. 

Another  factor  that  comes  up  again  and  again  in  the  industry  is  the 
work  ethic  and  street  savvy  of  a  typical  FIU  j-school  grad.  Once,  FIU  was 
South  Florida’s  best-kept  secret,  with  The  Miami  Herald  and  its  closest 
competitors  snapping  up  interns  and  graduates.  But  the  word  is  getting 
out  as  FIU  grads  make  names  for  themselves  across  the  nation,  and 
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.  AHan  Rictiards,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting  at  Florida 
International  University,  and  student  Aimee 
Juarez  in  the  Little  Havana  section  of  Miami. 
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increasingly,  abroad.  This  young  program 
at  a  state-run  university  established  as  a 
commuter  school  for  locals  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  eight  Pulitzer  Prize  winners. 

It’s  no  coincidence  that  The  New  York 
Times  looked  to  the  school  in  July  when  it 
announced  it  was  expanding  its  weeklong 
.Journalism  Institute  immersion  training 
program  to  student  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journal¬ 
ists.  “We  chose  FIU  because  it’s  got  a  fabu¬ 
lous,  fabulous  program,”  says  Don  Hecker, 
the  Times'  training  editor  for  copy  editors 
and  director  of  the  Journalism  Institute. 

The  Times  has  run  the  program  for 
African-American  student  journalists 
since  2003  at  the  historically  black  Dillard 
University.  The  Hispanic  program  wall  start 
in  January,  and  alternate  each  year  between 
FIU  and  the  department  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson. 

“FIU  is  ground  zero  for  training  a  new 
generation  of  Hispanic  journalists,”  says 
NPR  reporter  Lyn  Millner,  who  just 
completed  a  stint  as  a  visiting  professor. 

Help  wanted 

America’s  newsrooms  desperately  need 
a  new  generation  of  Hispanic  journalists. 
Hispanics  or  Latinos  are  now  the  largest 
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minority  in  the  United  States,  or  14.1% 
of  the  population,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau’s  2004  estimate.  Yet  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
census  of  daily  newspapers  this  year  found 
that  just  4.5%  of  newsroom  employees  are 
Hispanic.  Recruiting  Latino  journalists  has 
only  become  more  urgent  as  dailies  create 
or  acquire  Spanish-language  papers. 
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“The  growth  of  Spanish-language  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  is  quite  heartening  be¬ 
cause  for  a  long  time,  there  was  a  sense  that 
journalists  just  needed  to  speak  Spanish. 
But  just  being  able  to  speak  doesn’t  mean 
you  can  write  on  deadline  with  the  facility 
you  need,”  says  Javier  J.  Aldape,  editor  of 
Tribune  Co.’s  national  Spanish-language 
daily  Like  other  emerging  Spanish- 
language  dailies.  Hoy  leans  heavily  on 
journalists  educated  not  here  at  home,  but 
in  Latin  America.  Between  its  three  city 
editions,  Aldape  says,  the  paper  employs 
journalists  from  15  or  16  different  nations. 

But  that’s  not  always  a  solution  either, 
says  Gilbert  Bailon,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Dallas  Morning  News'  Al  Dia,  which 
counts  journalists  from  four  different  Latin 
American  nations  and  Puerto  Rico  in  its 
newsroom.  “Foreign  journalists  might  not 
have  the  fluency  in  English  to  participate  in 
a  paper  like  ours,  where  you  have  to  be  hilly 
bilingual  because  you  may  be  interviewing 
people  who  do  not  know  Spanish,”  he  notes. 

“One  of  the  challenges  we  face  is  that 
there  just  aren’t  a  lot  of  programs  that  are 
training  people  in  journalism  in  Spanish,” 
Bailon  adds.  “We’re  talking  about  a  literal 
handful  of  programs.” 

Go  Southwest,  young  man 

One  school  that  .<4/ Dia  recruits  from  is 
the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  (UTEP) 
Department  of  Communication,  which 
three  years  ago  launched  the  Ruben  Salazar 
Spanish-Language  Media  Program  to  pre¬ 
pare  bilingual  and  “bicultural”  undergrads 
for  careers  in  Spanish-language  media. 

This  spring,  UTEP  added  master’s- 
level  courses  in  “border  journalism,” 
concentrating  on  issues  along  the  U.S.- 
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Mexican  border.  The  coursework 
is  ftinded  by  Publicaciones  Paso 
del  Norte  —publisher  oiEl  Diario, 
which  has  editions  in  Juarez  and 
El  Paso  —and  so  far  is  open  only 
to  Diario  reporters. 

Another  leader  in  Spanish-lan- 
guage  journalism  is  the  New  York 
Times  Journalism  Institute’s  other 
site  for  its  Hispanic  program:  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson. 

Enrollment  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  a  pure  news/editorial 
program  with  no  advertising  or 
public  relations  sequences,  has 
doubled  its  enrollment  in  the  past 
five  years  to  650  students  —  about 
23%  of  them  Hispanic. 

“Small  classes,  no  more  than  20 
students,  taught  by  people  with  a 
Ph.D.,  and  also  a  dozen  years  in 
the  business,  is  very  attractive  to  Florid: 

students,”  says  professor/depart-  Diame 

ment  head  Jacqueline  E.  Sharkey. 

One  unique  feature  of  Arizona  is  El 
Independiente,  a  bilingual  monthly  news¬ 
paper  entirely  produced  by  students  that 
is  the  only  local  paper  in  the  small  city  of 
South  Tucson.  “Because  it  comes  out  once  a 


Florida  International  University’s  faculty  includes  journalists  from  around  the  globe,  among  them  Mario 
Diament  from  Argentina,  Julie  Lopez,  born  in  Guatemala,  and  American-born  Dean  Lillian  Kopenhaver. 


month,  it’s  very  issues-oriented  journalism, 
and  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  experi¬ 
ence  with  bilingual  reporting  and  in-depth 
reporting  in  a  multicultural  environment,” 
Sharkey  adds. 


And  for  the  past  three  years,  Arizona 
students  have  partnered  with  Tucson 
Citizen  editors  on  such  large  reporting 
projects  as  the  special  section  on  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  degradation  of  the  Colorado 
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River  that  ran  on  June  20.  “I  think  what 
students  like  [about  Arizona’s  j-school]  is 
that  it’s  not  theoretical,  it’s  real,”  says 
Sharkey.  “It’s  working  in  Spanish,  going  to 
the  border  with  Mexico  to  do  issue-oriented 
coverage  that  editors  are  interested  in  today.” 

Not  just  Little  Havana 

If  Florida  International  University  stands 
out  from  other  Spanish-language  and  bilin¬ 
gual  programs,  one  reason  is  that  it  has  a  sort 
of  unfair  advantage;  With  South  Florida  as 
its  source  of  students,  it  has  a  demographic 
profile  unmatched  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Fully  69%  of  its  j-students  are  Hispanic, 
and  11%  are  African-American.  Cuban 


i  Americans  no  longer  form  the  vast  majority 
i  of  its  students,  notes  Allan  Richards,  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  who  chairs  the  Journalism 
and  Broadcasting  Department;  “We  have 
students  from  Venezuela,  Brazil,  a  lot  of 
'  Argentineans  in  the  last  few  years,  Colombia 
—  I  had  one  student  who  had  been  kid- 
napp)ed  [in  Colombia]  for  four  months.” 

For  the  most  part,  FIU  students  are  the 
children  of  immigrants,  and  often  were  bom 
outside  the  United  States.  They  remind  Jane 
Daugherty,  the  investigative  reporter  who 
i  was  a  1994  Pulitzer  finalist,  of  coUege  kids 
in  the  Vietnam  War  era. 

“There’s  almost  that  blue-collar  mentality 
that  was  very  present  in  the  journalism 
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schools  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s  when  I 
was  in  coUege,”  says  Daugherty,  a  visit- 
I  ing  associate  professor.  “They  really 
I  have  a  work  ethic,  and  most  of  them 
:  got  it  directly  from  their  parents  who 
I  had  to  make  a  lot  of  sacrifices  to  get 
i  their  families  [into  the  U.S.]  and  get 
I  their  families  into  the  middle  class 
I  quickly.  These  are  pedal-to-the-metal 
!  kids,  and  they’re  ready  to  work.” 

i 

!  Street  smarts 

i  They’re  kids  like  Tere  Figueras,  who 
j  got  her  journalism  degree  while  working  full 
time  at  The  Miami  Herald.  She  held  down 
police  and  municipal  beats  on  the  4  p.m.  to  1 
a.m.  shift,  and  went  to  school  during  the  day. 

“There  was  always  that  delicate  balance  of 
how  much  time  I  was  spending  in  the  news 
room  versus  spending  time  in  class,”  says 
Figueras,  now  a  Dade  County  reporter  for 
the  Herald.  “But  most  of  the  FIU  professors, 
because  they  too  are  working  journalists, 
realize  that  in  today’s  market  you  can’t  afford 
to  deal  with  journalism  as  a  purely  academic 
world  —  that  you  have  to  be  exercising  those 
journalistic  muscles  even  before  you  have 
[a  diploma].” 

Perhaps  no  journalism  school  these  days 
emphasizes  the  practical  Emd  the  profession 
al  over  the  academic  more  than  FIU. 

Manny  Garcia  is  an  FIU  graduate  and 
Miami  Herald  metro  editor  who  was  part  of 
the  team  that  won  the  2001  Pulitzer  for 
breaking  news  on  the  seizure  of  Elian 
Gonzalez.  He  recalls  professors  who  came 
through  newsrooms,  not  the  groves  of 
academe.  “Even  though  we  hsid  textbooks, 
classes  were  a  lot  of,  ‘OK,  here’s  the  court¬ 
house,  here’s  the  police  station,  here’s  how 
you  cover  an  election ...  now  come  back 
with  a  compelling  stoiy,”  he  says.  Or  else. 
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FlU  students  are  trained  in  various  areas  of  broadcast  journalism,  as  well  as  print  reporting. 


The  gi  ading,  he  says,  could  be  brutal. 
When  he  proudly  handed  in  his  first  story 
in  a  WTiting  class,  his  instructor  Kevin  Hall, 
then  an  associate  editor  at  the  Herald’s  now- 
defunct  Sunday  magazine  “Tropic,”  gave  him 
>.  an  F.  Garcia  says  he  did  much  better  the  sec- 
I  ond  time  around:  He  got  a  D.  “He  was  brutal 
t  in  his  editing  and  push  for  detail,  but  he  told 
°  us  the  reason  he  was  going  to  be  tough  on  us 
i  was  that  when  you  get  into  the  newsroom, 

<  nobody’s  going  to  be  singing  ‘Kumbaya’  — 

I  everybody’s  going  to  have  a  hammer,”  says 
;  Garcia,  who  graduated  in  1990. 
i  The  faculty  is  still  tough  on  students,  with 
i  high  expectations,  Daugherty  says,  “But  once 


they  get  over  their  heart  attacks,  they  do 
the  work.  Our  kids  can  really  run  with  the 
ball  when  they  graduate.” 

Adverbs  and  adversity 

FIU’s  tough  love  starts  with  the  dreaded 
“grammar”  test.  “Everybody  was  alw'ays 
nervous  about  the  grammar  test,  if  you 
didn’t  pass  it,  you  were  doomed,”  says  Aimee 
Juarez,  a  2002  graduate.  “They  drilled  you 
really  hard,  and  it  does  come  in  handy.” 

Until  recently,  Juarez  was  at  the  Charlotte 
(Fla.)  Observer.  She’s  going  back  to  the 
school  in  the  fall  to  get  her  master’s  in  busi¬ 
ness  journalism.  “I  think  Professor  Richards 


brainwashed  me,”  she  savs  with  a  laugh. 

The  university  definitely  has  something 
of  a  cult  about  its  instructional  program, 
and  it  all  begins  with  an  insistence  on  writing 
—  creative  writing,  fiction,  essays,  poetry’. 
Before  the  journalism  students  write  a  word 
in  journalese,  they  go  through  rigorous 
coursework  in  plain  old  English  Comp-type 
writing.  “We  have  to  make  sure  they  can 
write  in  English,  so  we  are  constantly  testing 
to  make  sure  that  language  skills  are  strong,” 
says  Richards.  “It’s  not  enough  to  be 
Hispanic,  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  write.” 

And  just  being  Hispanic  is  not  enough 
to  understand  the  great  range  of  cultures 
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encompassed  by  i  =^^3  i 

the  “Hispanic”  | 
tag.  Editors 
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into  a  community  | 

of  Venezuelan  j  ‘^rr 

immigrants  and  !  ' 

expect  him  to  just  | 

naturally  under-  i 

stand  the  social  and 
political  dynamics,  | 

Richards  says.  .^—  — ' 

“That’s  been  a  big  challenge,  how  do  you 
adapt  to  the  many  different  students,  and 
how  do  we  understand  our  own  student 
body?”  he  adds.  “We’ve  had  to  make  certain 
adjustments  teaching  law  and  ethics,  for 
instance,  because  you  have  jjeople  who  don’t 
understand  what  the  First  Amendment  is.” 
Many  students,  he  notes,  come  from  nations 
that  still  maintain  so-called  “insult”  laws  that 
make  even  truthful  criticism  of  officials  or 
government  institutions  a  criminal  offense. 

At  the  same  time,  many  FIU  students  are 
comfortable  flitting  between  their  homeland 
and  the  United  States.  “Someone  will  call 
me  and  say,  ‘I  can’t  come  into  class  today, 

I’ll  see  you  tomorrow,’”  says  Richards.  “So 


Kopenhaver,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  is  that  FIU  has  a  big  pool  from 
which  to  draw.  Miami/Dade’s  school 
system  is  the  fourth-largest  in  the 
nation,  and  nearby  Broward  County’s 
school  district  is  the  fifth-largest. 

But  just  as  important,  the  school 
begins  cultivating  potential  journalists 
very  early.  “We’ve  recruited  a  lot  of 
kids  by  getting  them  to  attend  Jour¬ 
nalism  Day  at  FIU  when  they’re  in  the 
middle  schools,”  she  says.  The  univer¬ 
sity  also  works  closely  with  advisors  to 
middle  school  and  high  school  newspapers, 
which,  in  contrast  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  still  flourish  in  South  Florida. 

“The  numbers  are  consistently  growing,” 
says  department  chair  Richards.  About 
2,000  students  are  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication,  with  the 
number  of  those  pursuing  careers  as 
journalists  about  the  same  as  those  studying 
advertising  or  public  relations. 

“You’d  think  with  all  the  had  news  about 
the  newspaper  industry  that  kids  would  get 
dissuaded,”  he  adds.  Instead,  students  expect 
that  if  print  declines,  they’ll  simply  continue 
reporting  online  or  in  multimedia  ways. 

And  that,  editors  say,  is  what  newspapers 
need.  “It’s  not  just  words  on  paper  now,” 
says  Palm  Beach  Post  Editor  John  Bartosek. 
The  paper  has  been  impressed  with  FIU 
graduates,  both  as  full-timers  and  interns, 
and  wants  to  expand  its  recruiting  from 
the  school,  he  adds. 


El  Independiente,  a  bilingual  monthly  newspa¬ 
per  entirely  produced  by  students,  is  the  only 
local  paper  in  the  small  city  of  South  Tucson. 


I’ll  say,  where  are  you?  ‘Oh,  I’m  in  Caracas.’” 

With  stereotypes  abounding,  every  student 
takes  a  course  in  covering  multi-ethnic  com¬ 
munities.  Faculty  describe  Anglo  kids  speak¬ 
ing  Spanish,  Cuban  Americans  learning 
about  life  in  Venezuela,  and  Latin  Americans 
gaining  insight  into  U.S.  culture.  “It  rubs  off 
on  everyone,”  Daugherty  says. 


Sign  m  e  up 

Newspapers  complain  about  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  Hispanic  journalists,  but  FIU, 
like  the  few  other  schools  with  Spanish- 
language  and  bilingual  programs,  seems 
to  have  no  difficulty'  at  all. 

One  obvious  reason,  says  Dr.  Lillian  Lodge 
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Miami  visa 

Another  powerful  draw  is  the  Spanish- 
language  and,  now,  bilingual  master’s  pro¬ 
gram  begun  13  years  ago  by  Mario  Diament, 
who  at  the  time  was  editor  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  newspaper  El  Cronista.  “I  came  here 
thinking  I’d  stay  maybe  nine  months,” 
Diament  laughs. 

One  big  attraction  for  foreign  students  is 
that,  like  the  undergrad  program,  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  coursework  is  much  more  professionally 
oriented  than  the  typical  Latin  American 
school,  which  emphasizes  the  academic  and 
research  side.  “We  were  a  novelty  in  that 
sense,”  says  Diament. 

Novelty,  of  course,  works  both  ways.  FIU 
instructors  have  to  realize  that  reporting  in 
Latin  America  can  be  quite  different  from 
working  beats  in  America.  For  one  thing, 
he  explains,  “you  very  seldom  get  somebody 
on  the  record  criticizing  anything.”  Access, 
he  adds,  is  often  blocked  to  what  inarguably 
would  be  public  information  in  the  U.S.:  “It 
can  be  a  challenge  to  find  sources  and  know 
who  is  important  and  who  is  not.” 
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Newsandtech.com 


Presstime.com 


EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  TOWERS  OVER  THE  COMPETITION. 


Even  newspaper  decision-makers  rely  on  the  Web 
for  the  latest  news  about  their  business,  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  soars  above  the  rest  as  their 
chosen  online  news  source.  Presstime.com  and 
Newsandtech.com  don 't  even  come  close,  proving 
the  overwhelming  preference  for  E&P's  authori¬ 
tative  coverage  of  technology  and  other  critical 
areas  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


Since  its  launch  two  years  ago,  Editorandpublisher.com  has  captured  this  massive  EdrtoranipuWisher.com 
online  audience  by  providing  up-to-the-minute  news  with  expert  perspective.  It  even 
captured  the  attention  of  the  Web  Marketing  Association  and  received  the  group's 
Standard  of  Excellence  award  in  2004. 


And  then  there’s  Spanish  itself.  “English,” 
Diament  says,  “is  a  veiy  practical  language, 
but  there’s  no  middle  way  with  Spanish.  It’s 
either  right  or  wrong.  That’s  why  it’s  easier 
to  find  good  writers  in  an  English  class  than 
it  is  to  find  in  a  Spanish-language  class.” 

Also,  there  are  many  traps  in  the  Spanish 
language;  a  word  that  might  be  innocuous 
slang  to  some  Spanish-speakers  may  have 
pejorative  —  and  perhaps  even  obscene  — 
double  meaning  to  other  users  of  the 
language  in  other  nations. 

Foreign  students  at  FIU  can  be  almost 
heartbreaking  in  their  love  for  the  U.S. 
system,  says  Daughertj',  the  visiting  assistant 
professor.  In  her  media  law  and  ethics  class, 
she  asks  students  to  write  what  the  First 
S  Amendment  means  to  them.  “A  couple  of 
j  the  essays  made  me  cry,”  she  recalls.  “Their 
<  families  had  to  escape  from  oppressive  gov- 
i  emments. ...  They  have  a  different  perspec- 
i  five,  and  in  many  ways  a  deeper  appreciation 
g  of  the  opportunities  of  our  press  system.” 

I  J-school  passions 

FIU’s  journalism  faculty  is  almost  as 
diverse  as  its  student  population,  evenly 
divided  between  men  and  women,  and 
American  and  foreign-bom. 


nalism  courses.  “The  profes¬ 
sors  are  very  knowledgeable 
and  very  realistic  when  it 
comes  to  journalism,”  she 
says.  “And  if  they  think  you 
can  have  a  passion  for  re¬ 
porting,  I  don’t  know,  they’ll 
somehow  get  it  out  of  you.” 
Now  professionals  are 
i  seeing  that  passion.  This 
summer  Guerra  interned 
at  The  News-Press  in  Fort 
Myers  on  Florida’s  Gulf 
Coast.  Within  a  couple  of 
In  2003,  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  launched  a  program  had  three  above- 

to  prepare  undergrads  for  careers  in  Spanish-language  media.  ^ 

the-fold  Page  One  stones. 

Students  repeatedly  mention  the  faculty  Ana  Ribiero,  who  grew  up  in  Brazil  and 

as  their  reason  for  going  into  journalism.  graduated  last  May,  had  a  similar  experience. 
Cristela  Guerra,  for  ex2unple,  is  a  journalism  When  she  entered  FIU,  she  was  going  to  get 

major  going  into  her  senior  year.  But  in  high  her  degree  and  hit  the  road  as  a  singer.  Then 

school,  Guerra,  who  was  bom  in  Panama,  she  started  working  on  the  school  paper,  fol- 
not  only  resisted  her  mother’s  suggestion  she  lowed  by  an  internship  at  the  Miami  Herald. 

take  up  journalism,  she  wasn’t  even  sure  she  Interning  at  the  Smith  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
was  going  to  attend  the  university.  “It  was  my  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  she  saw  firsthand  the 
safety  school,”  she  says.  “I  didn’t  see  mj'self  power  of  the  press  when  one  of  her  stories 

going  to  FIU.”  stirred  a  local  controversy  over  an  exhibition 

When  she  did  select  the  school,  she  even  of  preserved  human  bodies, 

declared  the  major  reluctantly.  Guerra  says  “My  singing  plans  are  on  hold,”  Ribiero 

that  changed  when  she  started  taking  jour-  says.  “I’m  so  in  love  with  reporting.”  g 
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Inserter  operators  and  machinists  devise 
a  simple  solution  to  a  wasteful  problem 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Thin,  lightweight,  often  glossy,  those  undersized,  sin- 
gle-sheet  preprints  are  an  unpredictable  lot,  turning 
up  missing  in  some  jackets  and  duplicated  in  others. 
Ensuring  properly  inserted  copies  can  mean  wasteful 
overstocking  of  jackets  and  inserts  and  put  a  drag  on  throughput. 

With  no  one  inclined  to  turn  away  business,  and  with  no  uni¬ 
versal  adherence  to  some  standard  for  newspaper  insert  advertis¬ 
ing,  packaging  centers  have  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of 


special  single-sheet  hoppers.  But  besides 
its  additional  cost,  the  e.xtra  de\ice’s  vol¬ 
ume  limitations  and  time  required  for 
proper  set-up  incur  a  producthitv'  penal- 
t\'.  Furthermore,  it  is  designed  to  work 


only  with  single  sheets  —  w'hich  makes  an 
inserting  position  unavailable  for  another 
product  without  loss  of  changeover  time. 

Battling  machinery’s  limitations  when 
feeding  below-spec  inserts.  The  Seattle 


Times  Packaging  Operations  Manager 
Shirley  Henderson  said,  “is  probably  the 
biggest  fhistration”  of  packaging  man¬ 
agers  and  operators  everywhere. 

Faced  with  missed  and  multiple  inserts, 
the  Times  acquired  two  specialty  hoppers 
—  which  it  doesn’t  use.  From  different 
manufacturers,  one  was  used,  then  mostly 
discontinued;  the  other  ran  so  poorly  it 
w'as  pulled  off  the  inserter  and  never  used, 
according  to  Henderson. 

The  one  hopper  in  use  ser\’es  one  head 
on  one  of  four  22-head  2299  inserters. 

But  before  that  special  hopper  even 
arrived,  operators  had  devised  their  own 
crude  solution,  w'hich  staff  machinists 
refined  into  reliable,  switchable  add-on 
devices. 

Used  in  some  fashion  by  their  counter¬ 
parts  at  other  papers,  the  operators’ 
solution  is  simple  and  familiar:  a  stream 
of  air  to  separate  sheets  as  they  are  fed  into 
the  hopper.  For  that,  last  October,  they 
used  hoses,  duct  tape  and  the  machines’ 
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Inserter  operator  Greg 
Knapp  installs  an  air 
attachment  to  sepa¬ 
rate  lightweight  single 
sheets  at  the  hopper. 

guides  and  such. 
When  we  tested  this 
against  our  design, 
our  attachment 
performed  just  as 
well,  if  not  better.” 

Those  compari¬ 
son  tests  began  last 
December;  by  mid- 
February,  the  Times 
had  decided  to  build 
rather  than  buy.  In 
terms  of  misses  and 
doubles,  runnability 
was  comparable  to  single-sheet  hoppers, 
added  Wherley. 

Henderson  said  that  pieces  not  meeting 
inserter  manufacturer  specifications  will 
“run  better  with  these  [single-sheet] 
devices”  and  with  the  Times’  attachment, 
but  not  as  well  as  inserts  that  meet  specs. 
Still,  said  Wherley,  “the  impact  is  not 
quite  as  great  on  an  advertiser.” 

Further,  Wherley  advised  that  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  newspapers’  preferred  operation, 
such  an  attachment  is  not  necessarily  a 
replacement  for  the  light-product  hopper 
—  which  besides  also  relying  on  air  to 
separate  sheets,  utilizes  other  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  assist  in  proper  feeding. 

Henderson  and  Wherley  explained  that 
aside  from  the  attachments’  favorable 
operating  comparison  with  specialty 
hoppers,  the  Times  prefers  its  own  solution 
because  it  suits  its  operations.  With  con¬ 
stant  changes  to  products  and  where  they 
run  on  which  inserters,  it  can’t  dedicate 
certain  positions  to  a  single  product  type. 

Position  in  the  inserting  sequence  can 
determine  success  with  a  product  that  is 
potentially  troublesome  owing  to  its  size 
and  weight,  thickness  or  slickness,  and 
presence  of  static  charge,  said  Henderson. 
And  how  well  a  product  is  inserted  can 
determine  the  “overall  quality  of  what  you 
can  put  out”  —  possibly  creating  a  very 
messy  package,  she  added. 

By  way  of  example,  Wherley  said  his 
crew  was  then  dealing  with  an  odd¬ 
shaped  insert  —  a  four-page  die-cut 
product  shaped  like  a  flat,  full-sized  foot¬ 
ball.  Being  unable  to  select  the  position 
where  it  would  be  inserted  would  make 
for  a  “very  sloppy”  bundle,  he  said.  As  it 
happens,  by  being  able  to  make  it  the 
last  insert,  his  operation  ensured  that  it 
affected  no  other  product.  @ 
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compressed  air  supply.  Based  on  the  design, 
machinists  then  fabricated  a  durable  and 
simple  attachment  for  existing  hoppers. 

Henderson  praised  operators  for  their 
initiative  and  machinists  for  always  being 
“willing  to  jump  in  and  design  a  part 
based  on  a  concept.” 

The  attachment  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  copper  tube  fitted  to  an  machined 
aluminum  block.  The  latter  is  bored  to 
carry  compressed  air  to  the  tube  on  one 
side  from  a  snap-on/offhose  fitting  on 
the  other,  and  is  machined  in  so  as  to  be 
snugly  secured  to  a  hopper  support  bar. 

Henderson  and  Assistant  Packaging 
Manager  Jack  Wherley  explained  that  the 
attachment  takes  only  minutes  to  install 
or  remove  —  which  it  needn’t  be  —  and 
its  air  line  can  be  connected  or  discon¬ 
nected  in  about  15  seconds.  The  hoppers, 
said  Wherley,  “came  plumbed  with  the  air 
valves  already  there”  for  turning  air  on  or 
off  or  adjusting  its  volume. 

Making  the  final  design  took  some 
time,  added  Wherley,  but  now  that 
machinists  have  a  pattern  and  assembly 
jig,  fabrication  is  fairly  quick  if  all  materi¬ 
als  are  on  hand. 

According  to  information  supplied  by 
Lead  Machinist  Bruce  Shosboek  and 


Maintenance  and  Engineering  Manager 
Dana  Reed,  the  costs  of  materials  comes 
to  approximately  $37  per  attachment. 
One  attachment  can  be  made  in  about  90 
minutes,  but  once  set  up  for  fabrication, 
a  dozen  can  be  made  in  six  hours. 

Henderson  said  one  vendor  “left  us  a 
modification  kit  that  is  very  expensive, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  requires  30 
to  45  minutes  to  properly  install  on  the 
machine  because  it  involves  adjusting 
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High  Plains  consolidations 

Two  DAILIES  IN  ADJACENT  STATES  prints  both  papers.  The  Times  usually  rur 

are  pooling  printing  with  sister  ’  14  to  16  pages  but  can  reach  up  to  20.  Wit 

newspapers.  Page  and  color  a  bigger  press  —  two  mono - 


Two  DAILIES  IN  ADJACENT  STATES 
are  pooling  printing  with  sister 
newspapers.  Page  and  color 
capacity  is  expected  to  grow  at  both.  One 
also  will  redesign  for  slimmer  pages. 

In  Colorado,  The  Fort  Morgan  Times 
already  moved  printing  and  soon  will  move 
its  press  to  the  Journal-Advocate,  northeast 
in  Sterling.  MediaNews  Group  and  manag¬ 
ing  partner  E.W.  Scripps  co-own  the  six-day 
evening  papers,  which  circulate  4,629  and 
5,424  copies,  respectively. 

Publisher  William  R.  Holland  told 
his  paper  that  the  35-year-old,  six-unit  Goss 
Community  press  in  Fort  Morgan  wUl  be 
combined  with  the  six  Community  units  in 
Sterling  because  “our  building  was  not  large 
enough  to  house  12  press  units,”  while  Ster¬ 
ling’s  plant  “has  ample  room”  to  expand. 

Being  rebuilt  by  Brown  Web  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  &  Machine  Shop  in  Mexico,  Mo.,  the 
Times  units  should  be  running  in  Sterling 
by  “Labor  Day  weekend  or  the  week  after,” 
said  Production  Manager  Wayne  Wacker. 
Until  then,  \he  Journal-Advocate’s  press 


I  ■  color  and  limited  press  capacity  “forced 

I  ■■  ■■  1 1  ■■  T I  ■■  11  multiple  press  runs,”  sometimes  as  many  as 

P 1 1 V 1 1 U  U  V I  IF  1 1  iF  four  per  night,  with  subsequent  assembly 

into  a  complete  edition.  Cheyenne,  he  said, 
prints  both  papers.  The  Times  usually  runs  prints  more  color  in  one  or  two  runs.  It  also 
14  to  16  pages  but  can  reach  up  to  20.  With  offers  technologies  a  smaller  paper  cannot 


a  bigger  press  —  two  mono - 

units  and  the  rest  stacked 
—  “we  should  be  able  to 
print  a  20-page  broadsheet” 
with  eight  full-color  and 
four-spot-color  pages, 

Wacker  added. 

To  the  northwest, 

Wyoming  Newspaper 
Group’s  5,286-circulation 
Laramie  Daily  Boomerang 
has  moved  off  its  own  six- 
unit  Community  to  the 
Goss  Urbanite  at  its  sister 
paper,  Cheyenne’s  15,667- 

circulation  Wi/ommg  Wacker  disma. 

Tribune-Eagle.  Narrowed 
from  133/4  to  12V2  inches,  the  Boomerang  is 
redesigning  with  more  color,  new  features, 
and  new  and  rescheduled  weekly  sections. 

The  paper’s  offices  remain  in  their  10- 
year-old  Laramie  budding.  Publisher  Don 
Black  told  readers  that  rising  demand  for 


Wacker  dismantles  a  Times  unit. 


-  always  justify.  Tribune- 

Eagle  Production  Director 
James  K.  Thompson 
(whose  father,  as  Laramie 
mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  bought  the  Communi¬ 
ty  in  ’72)  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  selecting  CTP 
vendors,  he  said,  and 
hopes  to  output  plates  by 
Christmas.  His  plant  also 
can  insert  their  paper 
in  a  fiction  of  the  time 
Laramie  requires. 

Citing  state  reports  of 

;  a  7/mes  unit. 

Interstate  80  during  early 
morning  hours,  and  a  longer  alternative 
route  almost  always  open.  Black  anticipated 
no  delivery  problems,  though  he  added  that 
other  options  include  chartered  airplane 
delivery  and  moving  up  press  runs  when 
warned  of  winter  storms.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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PIANNING  THE  FUTURE 
OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


Our  professional  team  provides  the 
newspaper  industry  with  business 
and  production  consulting  including  a 
complete  range  of  facility  planning^ 
design,  engineering  and  construction 
services..  The  facilities  we  design  creatively 
and  technically  support  operations,  staff 
and  equipment.  This  is  achieved  because 
we  listen  to  our  clients  and  are  committed 
to  helping  them  succeed  in  this  highly 
competitive  business. 

Put  our  experienced  team  to  work  for  you! 


Charles  A.  Rosati,  AIA,  NCARB 

Principal,  Architect 

Steve  Barber,  RA,  NCARB 
Principal,- Newspaper  Services 
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Paul  Martin 

Principal,  Newspaper  Strategic  Planning 

Dick  Lengacher 

Principal,  Construction  Sen/ices 

Denver  Brooker,  AIA,  NCARB 

Design  Principal,  Architect 

Jason  Traggiai,  RA,  NCARB 
Senior  Associate,  Architect 

Tony  Bandy-Zalatoris,  AIA,  NCARB,  LEED  AP 

Senior  Associate,  Architect 

Reuben  Grossberg,  PE 

Senior  Project  Manager,  Newspaper  Services 


FORUM  Architects,  LLC 

1240  Huron  Road 

I  Cleveland,  Ohio  441 15  |  (216)363-0000 
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Post  Press  Packaging  &  Logistics 

P3L,  LLC 
{863)604-6123 
news@p3logistic5.com 
www.p3iogistics.com 

Leveraging  over  a  decade  of  experience  inside  the 
newspaper  industry  for  the  iargest  third-party  iogistics 
providers,  P3L  offers  worid  ciass  distribution  pianning 
sen/ices  specificaiiy  for  newspapers. 

By  empioying  an  exhaustive  discovery  process, 
foiiowed  by  deveiopment  of  a  comprehensive  modei, 
P3L  aiiows  executives  to  evaiuate  cost  versus  service 
trade-offs  before  impiementation  or  presentation  to 
the  third-party  marketpiace  for  competitive  bidding. 
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Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone;  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


rue  mULLlM  klARTINt  QtlOUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 


MED!  ASPAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

www.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 
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Charles  McKeown 
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Michele  Romriell 
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mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 
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Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
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CONFERENCES  8c  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

^  Shanny  Bang 

>  Director,  E&P  Conferences 
(646)-654-5168 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-731-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES  8i 

^  BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS 

Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-520^7 


editorial 

ANYGRMFUSAINC. 

Frederick,  Md. 

United  Communications’  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News  and  The  Sun  Chronicle  in  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  this  fall  will  implement  AnygraaT s 
editorial  system,  including  Doris32  asset- 
management  and  publishing-production, 
and  Planner  edition-management  and  ad- 
layout.  Pagination  will  use  Adobe  InDesign. 

Doris32  archives  and  manages  stories, 
images,  pages,  and  audio/video  clips.  In  the 
multi-channel  system’s  vmte-once,  publish- 
many  environment,  users  manage  content 
for  print  and  electronic  media  simultane¬ 
ously.  Both  sites  also  will  use  Doris  ePaper 
to  publish  exact  replicas  of  their  print 
editions  online,  allowing  readers  to  browse 
pages  or  sections,  see  any  story,  image,  or 
ad  in  full  detail,  and  run  full-text  searches. 

Planner  is  a  dynamic  two-way  bridge 
supporting  display  and  classified  ad  layout, 
and  automatic  placement  of  ad  reservations 
and  ad  material  directly  on  InDesign  pages 
managed  in  the  editorial  system.  It  will 
interface  with  Kenosha’s  Brainworks  and 
Attleboro’s  NewzVVare  ad-booking  systems. 

advertising 

ADMISSION  CORP. 

San  Ramon,  Calif., 

Hearst  Newspapers  entered  into  a  corpo¬ 
rate  agreement  to  use  AdMission’s  full  suite 


of  self-serve  ad-placement  products,  a  host¬ 
ed  solution  that  enables  creation  of  visual 
ads,  resulting  in  more  relevant  searches  for 
consumers  and  qualified  leads  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  Hearst’s  12  dailies  and  eight  weeklies 
may  implement  classified.  Spotlight  Ads, 
Directories,  or  Marketplace  solutions  as  a 
part  of  online/print  advertising  strategies. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  went  live  with 
its  first  solution,  AdMission  Classifieds,  in 
June;  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  plans 
to  integrate  AdMission  Marketplace. 

“Each  Hearst  prop)erty  has  different 
strategic  needs,  but  is  looking  for  the  most 
effective  method  to  serve  private-party  and 
local  business  advertisers,”  AdMission 
President  and  CEO  Sarah  Pate  said  in  a 
statement.  By  licensing  the  entire  suite,  she 
added,  Hearst  can  access  “effective  tools 
that  showcase  targeted  ad  content  using 
rich  visual  display  and  a  high  degree  of 
consumer  interaction  to  qualified  leads.” 

prepress 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  NY. 

Four  more  sites  going  with  thermal  CTP 
include  the  Denver  Newspaper  Agency, 
responsible  for  The  Denver  Post  and  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  The  MediaNews  and  E.W. 
Scripps  joint  operating  agreement  bought 
five  Kodak  Trendsetter  News  200  plateset- 
ters  and  Kodak  ThermalNews  digital  plates. 

Scripps’ AMenc  (Texas)  Reporter-News 
bought  a  second  Trendsetter,  a  News  50, 


as  well  as  ThermalNews  plates,  to  print 
the  daily,  several  weeklies,  and  commercial 
jobs.  Operations  Director  Mike  Hall 
attributed  the  Reporter-News'  ranking  as 
highest  in  print  quality  among  all  Scripps 
papers  to  Kodak  platesetters  and  plates.  “It 
just  would  not  have  happened  a  year  ago 
with  our  previous  system,”  he  said. 

The  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail  — 
which  also  prints  various  commercial  jobs, 
including  Clemson  University’s  Orange  & 
White  sports  publication  —  bought  a 
Trendsetter  News  100,  ThermalNews 
plates,  Prinergy  Evo  workflow.  Preps  impo¬ 
sition  software,  and  Staccato  screening. 

Vice  president/finance  Sharon  Rochester 
expressed  confidence  in  the  selection, 
because  Kodak  has  supplied  the  paper’s 
film  and  plates  and  other  Scripps  sites 
successfully  converted  to  the  Trendsetter. 

Castle-Printech  in  DeKalb,  Ill.,  added  a 
second  Trendsetter  News  70  for  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  weeklies  and  inserts. 


Woodridge,  III. 

Tbe  new  T-500,  designed  for  long-  and 
short-run  commercial  and  singlewide  hy¬ 
brid  newspaper  markets,  is  offered  in  sever¬ 
al  cut-offs  and  web  widths  up  to  40  inches. 
The  four-high  tower  is  designed  with  fea¬ 
tures  requested  by  commercial  printers. 

Rated  at  50,000  impresssions  per  hour, 
the  T-500’s  three  vibrator  rollers  and  three 
ink  form  rollers  meet  heatset  and  UV  ink 
coverage  needs.  Plate  cylinder  cocking  with 
form  roller  following,  a  standard  feature, 
provides  an  additional  tool  for  accurate 
register,  with  on-the-run  adjustments. 

Tensor  says  its  full-bearer  T-500  offers 
“substantially  more  square  inches  of  ink 
transfer  capability  than  any  press  in  its 
market.”  It  also  has  standard  independent 
circumferential  10-  and  13-side  adjust¬ 
ments  and  footprint-shaftless  drive  system. 

post-press 

QUIPP  SYSTEMS 

Miami 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  ordered  14 
labeler  wire  conveyors  to  be  installed  this 
month  in  its  Maryland  Heights,  Mo.,  plant. 

Quipp  offers  two  methods  of  mounting 
newspaper  labelers  at  the  infeed  of  its 
stackers;  a  free-standing  (mobile  option) 
conveyor  section  and  an  extension  attached 
to  the  stacker  infeed. 


From  your  neighborhood  friends  at 

PRIMSSALL 


1 1  Spellman  Road 
Plattsburgh,  NY  12901 

Tel:  518-561-7408 
Fax:518-563-1472 
www.primhall.com 


Providing  FSI  Collating  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  lowest  cost  insert  package. 

Contact  us  to  find  out  how  we  can  assist  you 
with  your  packaging  needs. 


pressroom 
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►  Catch  each  week's  top  stories. 


►  Have  the  latest  online  news  trends  explained. 


►  Read  our  tinnely  columns. 


►  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  a  thing  on  E&P  Online. 


Go  to  www.EditorandPublisher.com 
and  click  on  the  "Newsletter"  button  to  sign  up. 
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1  YOUR  KIDS  WOULD  NEVER  DO 

DRUGS.  Oh,  come  on.  High  school  kids  are 
exposed  to  drugs  every  day.  Even  grade  school 
kids  are  at  risk.  Fact  is,  the  average  age  of  kids 
first  trying  illegal  drugs  is  under  14.  And  every 
day,  nearly  5,000  teens  try  pot  for  the  first  time. 

2  irS  HYPOCRITICAL  BECAUSE 
YOU  DID  SOME  DRUGS  WHEN  YOU 
WERE  A  KID,  AND  YOU'RE  OKAY. 

What  you  did  back  then  doesn’t  matter.  Because 
drugs  today  are  nothing  like  when  you  were  young. 
There  are  far  more  of  them  and  many  that  are  much 
stronger.  Even  pot.  Reliable  evidence  shows  it's 
twice  as  powerful  on  average  than  it  was  20  years 
ago,  with  twice  the  concentration  of  THC,  the 
chemical  that  affects  the  brain.  Add  all  the  new 
stuff,  like  crack,  ecstasy,  meth,  and  whatever  you 
did  as  a  kid  was  nothing  much  compared  to  today. 

3  TALKING  TO  YOUR  KIDS  DOESN’T 

DO  ANY  GOOD.  Not  true  when  it  comes  to 
drugs.  Kids  whose  parents  get  involved  with  them 
are  50%  less  likely  to  do  drugs.  It  may  not  seem 
like  it,  but  they  want  to  know  you  care  -  and  you 
will  be  getting  through  to  them. 

4  YOUR  KIDS  KNOW  MORE  ASOUT 
DRUGS  THAN  YOU  DO.  Sure  they  do.  Isnt 
that  part  of  the  problem?  You’ve  never  heard  of 
most  of  the  stuff  they  know  about.  But  you  can 
find  out  what  you  need  to  know  on  our  website. 
Not  just  about  drugs  but  also  how  to  talk  to  the 
little  you-know-whats. 

SEE  US  AT:  WWW.DRUGFREE.ORG 
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The  Partnership  %  for  a  Drug-Free  America" 
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PUZZLES  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  In  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


Publishers,  Ad  Directors! 
JOBSMAGAZINE.COM  Domain  name 
is  for  sale.  For  further  information  call 
(847F821-1333  or  Email 
mcxmike@yahoo.com 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


J  THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 

P.O  BOX  849 
J-.  ADA,  OK  74821 

.S80.421.9600 

y  EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 

PO.  BOX  2001 
BRANSO.S,  MO  6561 S 
4I7..L46..t457 

If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalniediasales.com 


WE’VE  SET  THE  STANDARD. 


I  eXjr  level  of  service  *  South/Soutiwast 
I  is  unparalleled  in  the  industry.  •  Emmons 
I  Call  us  today  to  confidentially  I  «»8)  237-7244 
I  review  your  own  situation.  I  southwMt/Piains/ 
Or  sign  up  for  our  Free  ;  statss 
j  Appraisal  Service  and  view  our  • 

TF.  ^  .  •  806)288-4933 

I  List  of  Properties  For  Sale  at  • 

'  www.m«<llam«fg«rs.com.  I  WWW.IIIC 

I  Est  1959  Corporate  Olficae: 

Larry  Grimes.  PrseMont  24212  Musesri  Courl 

GaKhersburg,  MO  20882 
(301)253  5018 


East/New  EttglaiKl  Midwest 
John  Szefc  W4I  Parks 

(845)  291-7367  (309)  797-0302 


Southwest/Plaim/  South  Mid-Atlantic 

Mtn  States  Dennis  Richardson  Kent  Roeder 

Rollie  Hyde  (731 )  694-2149  (973)  729-2973 

(806)  288-4933 

www.medianiergers.com 


WB.  Grimes 

^Company 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


WE  KNOW 

sWS  PAPERS 


)P  Media  Partners'assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaiuating 
their  markets  and  operations, and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


Mi  niAPAFUKERS  '  . 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  1(X) 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.ipmediapartners.com 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  ...  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb.  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


CRIBB 


Publication  Brokerage  *  Appraisal  •  Consulting 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit; 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  &  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers  j 

Check  fmr  references 

(214)  265-9300 
Kickenbachcr  Media 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


lAi 
RO 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  free  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


HEALTH/FUNESS  PUBLICATION 

High  quality  locally  oriented  fitness  and 
nutrition  related  magazine  in  metro  area. 
Revenue  $1.7  million  and  profitable. 
Great  potential.  Owner  retiring. 

Rickenbacher  Media 
rmedia@msn.com  (214)  265-9300 


POST  PRESS 


POST  PRESS 


EQUIPMENT 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


6-unit  Goss  Community  w/SC  folder. 
3-head  Kansa  model  320  inserter,  clamp 
truck.  Also  newsprint  in  several  sizes, 
or  call  (804)  7989031 
btrimble@herald-progress.com 


Mini  Color  Towers 

PRESSES 

‘  Goss  3;2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

‘  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  -r  45” 
‘  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 
‘  Goss  Metro  Units 
‘  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
‘Angle  bars 

New  and  Used  parts  for  printing  presses 

Northeast  Induetiies,  Ino. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257  sam@neiinc.com 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


630  Inserters 
2299  Inserters 
1472  Inserters 
Alphaliner  Inserters 


KsM 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


Currently  Available  from  Inland 

■GOSS  URBANITE  1000  series  printing  unit  -  refurbished. 
■GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (mono,  stacked;'  2-4  highs) 

■Two  tandem  sets  of  MARTIN  splicers. 

■7-unit  HARRIS  V15C/V15D  with  JFI5  folder  &  .50HP  drive. 
•4-unit  HARRIS  V15C  press.  1981  vintage. 

■4-unit  HARRIS  VISA  press,  can  be  seen  installed. 

■  NEWS  KING  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediately. 

•Two  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units.  22  >4"  cut-off  (578mm). 


(i)  INLAND 

NfwtMPcn  uACMtNcnv  co»»or*to4 


PO  Box  15999  •  Lenexa.  KS  66285 
1  -800-255-6746  •  Fax  9 1 3-492-62 1 7 
www.inlandnews.com 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“V^rldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  6482000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


If  you  ixin’t  see  .\ 


CATHGOHY  THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  ,AT 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts" 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.  metro-news.com 


MARKETINO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Com- 


CIRCULAT10N  III 

Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  all!!!!! 

(800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
JohnOinan 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


RESEARCH 


Cl  -  compa.ny  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 
Free  daily  news! 
Free  industry  newsletter! 


WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


.-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ARTS 

The  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 

The  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  is  searching  for  a  multi-talented  faculty  member  to 
serve  as  coordinator  of  a  program  designed  to  develop  an  increased  appreciation  of  the 
arts  among  prospective  journalists.  The  program  was  recently  awarded  a 
curriculum-enrichment  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  Through  the  in¬ 
novative  program,  journalism  students  will  take  challenging  coursework  from  leading  faculty 
in  art,  music,  and  theater  aimed  at  developing  a  deep  understanding  of  and  lifelong 
involvement  with  the  arts. 

The  new  journalism  faculty  member  will  coordinate  the  program,  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
the  School  of  Journalism  and  arts  faculty  colleagues  and  facilitate  interdisciplinary 
cooperation  (and  perhaps  research  or  writing)  in  the  arts  and  journalism.  The  journalism 
faculty  member  also  would  teach  other  courses  in  arts  journalism  and  writing  within  the 
School.  A  key  component  of  the  program  is  exposure  to  the  arts  through  attendance  at 
concerts,  plays  and  other  performances  and  field  trips  to  museums.  The  new  journalism 
faculty  member  will  help  his  or  her  colleagues  from  the  arts  faculties  coordinate  these  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  content  of  the  arts  curricula  to  enliven  the  students'  coursework  and 
give  them  real-world  understanding  of  the  world  of  art,  music  and  theater. 

QUALIFICATIONS.  The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  journalism  (or  another 
appropriate  discipline)  or  high-level  professional  experience  in  the  news  media.  He 
or  she  will  have  excellent  writing  and  editing  skills,  a  passion  for  teaching  or  scholarship 
related  to  the  arts  and  a  personal  background  that  displays  intense  interest  in  art,  music 
or  theater.  The  person  selected  will  serve  as  an  assistant  professor  and  will  be 
tenure-track  or  professionaFpractice  track  depending  on  qualifications. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURE.  Applicants  should  include  a  full  curriculum  vitae  and  the 
names  of  three  references.  Screening  will  begin  immediately  and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Applications  may  be  sent  electronically  (preferred)  to  ciceroa@missouri.edu  or  mailed  to 
Anne  Cicero,  Executive  Assistant,  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  120  Neff  HaH,  Columbia, 
MO  65211.  If  sending  an  application  electronically,  please  send  as  a  Word  or  PDF  attach¬ 
ment  with  the  candidate’s  last  name  as  title.  The  University  of  Missouri  is  committed  to  cuF 
tural  diversity  and  it  is  expected  that  successful  candidate  will  share  this  commitment.  MU 
is  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity/ADA  institution  and  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  minority  candidates. 
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EDITORS  PUBLISHER 
RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 
RATES2005 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  must  read  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Covering  every  aspect  of 
print  and  online  newspapering  from  the  news 
room  to  business  and  finance  to  technology. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most  trusted  industry 
resource  for  industry  professionals 
-  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 

E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad.  any  size 
Posted  daily  within  24  hours. 

1  week  =  7  days 

ONUNE  HELP  WANTED: 

1  Week  $70 

2  Weeks  $130 

3  Weeks  $186 

4  Weeks  $230 

ONUNE  POSITIONS  WANTED; 

$25  per  month  (28  days) 

ORDERS  AND  PAYMENT:  All  ads  from  new 
advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to  dealine: 
advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good 
standing  may  be  billed.  Cash,  check.  VISA. 
MasterCard,  and  American  Express  accepted. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 

RATES:  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in 
monthly  magazine  is  $130  per  col.  inch- 
2  inch  minimum.  Positions  Wanted  ads  in 
.monthly  magazine  is  $60  per  col.  Inch  - 1  inch 
minimum.  Rates  include  print  and  online 
Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

DISPLAY  AD  SPEC  -  Magazine 
Depth  and  width:  Minimum  depth  is  2  inch. 
Round  depth  to  nearest  whole-  or  half-inch. 
Ads  are  in  a  4-column  format.  1  col.  width:  1” 
(10  picas  6  pts  ):  2  col  width:  3  11/16”  (22 
picas  2  pts  ):  3  col.  width:  5  5/8"  (33  picas  10 
pts.);  4  col  width:  7  9/16”  (45  picas  6  pts.) 

Camera-ready  veloxes:  Furnish  same  size 
camera-ready,  otherwise  a  scanning  charge 
maybe  incurred.  All  halftones  must  be  a 
maximum  133-line  same  size  velox  print. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be 
submitted  via  email  For  instructions,  please 
ask  your  account  manager. 

FOR  ORDERS  AND  INFORMATION: 
Contact: 

Michele  MacMahon. 

Western.  Central  Regions; 

(646)  654-5303 

E-mail:  mmacmahon^editorandpublisher.com 

Dennis  Tyhacz 
Eastern  Region 
(646)  654-5302 

E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.coni 

888-825-9149  (toll-lree) 

Classified  Fax:  (646)  654-5312 

Mail: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway.  7tti  R.,  New  York,  NY  10003 

VISIT  OUR  CLASSIFIED  ONLINE  AT 
WWW.EOITORANOPUBLISHER.COM 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING _  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPESENTATIVE 

MAX)R  ACCOUNTS 

If  you  are  a  successful,  self-motivated  sales  professional  looking  to  grow  in  a  team  envi¬ 
ronment  that  reward  you  on  every  sale  that  you  generate  and  have  prior  newspaper 
and/or  advertising  sales  experience,  this  may  be  the  career  for  you! 

The  Gwinnett  Dally  Post,  the  second  largest  Sunday  newspaper  in  Georgia,  is  growing 
and  expanding  our  Major  Account  Sales  Team  and  is  looking  for  an  experienced  sales 
professional  who  will  be  responsible  for  maintenance,  growth  and  development  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  for  key  major  retail  categories  in  both  the  Gwinnett  Daily  Post  and  Rockdale 
&  Newton  Citizen,  Candidates  will  have  strong  communication  and  presentation 
skills,  excellent  attention  to  detail,  be  well-organized  and  have  mastered  the  ability  to 
multi-task  in  a  fast  paced  environment.  Candidate  will  have  direct  contact  with  clients  at 
multiple  levels  (local,  regional,  corporate  and  agency)  and  must  be  able  to  travel  locally, 
regionally  and  nationally  when  necessary,  Proficiency  in  Microsoft  Office  Suite  a  must 
and  in  Quark  and  other  programs  a  plus.  College  degree  or  equivalent  required.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  excellent  commission  plan.  Please  E-mail  your  cover  letter  with  income  re¬ 
quirements  and  you  resume  to:  E-mail;  janet.mccray0gwinnettdailypostcom 


ADMINISTRATIVE  _ ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Western  Massachusetts'  best  newspaper,  The 
Berkshire  Eagle,  has  an  opening  for  a  highly  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  director.  Candidates  must 
be  able  to  lead,  sell,  budget,  report,  communi¬ 
cate  and  meet  the  financial  goals.  A  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  with  pr'nt  and  online  sales  strategies  is 
a  must. 

We  are  part  of  the  MediaNews  Group  family  of 
newspapers.  The  Berkshire  Eagle  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  MBO  opportunity  and  excellent 
benefits  package.  Please  reply  to:  New  England 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Attn:  Human  Resources,  PO 
Box  1171  Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

E-mail:  hr@berkshireeagle.com 
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SOFTWARE  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

MediaSpan  Software  (formerly  Harris  &  Baseview)  has  been  a  leader  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  for  over  30  years.  This  dynamic  company  offers  a  wide  array  of  products  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  including  Editorial,  Advertising,  Production,  Circulation  and  Internet 
Technology  Services.  MediaSpan  Software  is  currently  seeking  an  experienced  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  to  work  primarily  within  the  newspaper  industry  across  the  Western  United 
States.  The  focus  will  be  on  growing  product  sales  and  to  provide  additional  solutions  to 
the  current  customer  base.  MediaSpan  Software  offers  a  competitive  compensation 
package. 

Requirements:  Previous  sales  experience  required.  Ability  to  make  cold  calls  and  close 
deals.  Strong  knowledge  of  newspaper  publishing  systems.  Familiarity  with  networks, 
hardware  and  output  is  a  plus.  Self-motivated,  aggressive  and  outgoing  personality.  Ability 
to  work  independently.  Willingness  to  do  considerable  travel;  Technical  insight  with 
ability  to  present  and  sell  technology  products  in  a  business  context.  Strong  verbal  and 
written  skills.  E-mail  resume  to:  recniiting@mediaspansoftware.com 


PUBLISHER 

Needed  for  community  daily  newspaper 
in  Poteau,  OK.  Candidate  should  have 
experience  in  advertising  management 
with  the  ability  to  lead  a  daily  newspaper. 
Salary  includes  full  range  of  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
E-mail:  adnews@sbcglobal.net 
FAX:  (312)  573-1781 


Advertising  Biiiing  Manager/Anaiyst 

The  Albany  Times  Union,  the  leading  media  outlet  in  the  Capital  Region,  is  currently 
seeking  a  full  time  Advertising  Billing  Manager/Analyst.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  responsible  for  advertising  billing  services,  credit  and  collections,  and  analysis  and 
reporting  of  advertising  information. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  We  offer  comprehensive  benefit  package 
including  health,  dental,  life  insurance,  401 K  and  retirement  plans. 

Attn:  Thomas  Maginn 
tmaQinn@timesunion.com 
Times  Union 
Box  15000 

Albany,  New  York  12212 

TIMES  UNION  EOE'M/F.UV 


NEW  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

Northern  Colorado  Communications  is  seeking  a  Sales  Manager  to  lead  and  motivate  a 
team  of  New  Business  Development  Specialists.  This  NBD  team  of  5  is  responsible  for 
providing  marketing  solutions  to  new  and  potential  customers.  The  team  works  via 
phone,  as  well  as,  in  person  to  develop  relationships,  access  the  needs  of  each 
business,  and  present  effective  marketing  plans. 

The  NBD  Sales  Manager  will  be  responsible  for  identifying  and  creating  strategies  for 
market  share  growth.  This  individual  will  assist  in  researching  potential  revenue  streams 
and  niche  marketing  opportunities.  Mentoring,  training  and  development  of  team  is  es¬ 
sential.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  proven  sales  track  record,  prior  managerial  expe¬ 
rience  have  a  desire  to  succeed  and  a  positive  attitude. 

The  Greeley  Tribune  is  a  family-owned,  award-winning  newspaper  in  Northern  Colorado 
owned  by  Swift  Communications.  Forward  your  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Julie 
Alley,  The  Tribune,  501  8th  Ave,  P.O.  Box  1690,  Greeley,  CO  80631. 

jalley@greeley^ibune.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative,  internet-sawy,  hands-on  publisher  for  our  Norwalk  (Ohio) 
Reflector,  a  9,000-circulation  daily  in  a  county  seat  of  17,000  in  north  central  Ohio.  To 
replace  a  publisher  moving  to  a  larger  paper.  We  are  a  family-owned  group  that  gives  its 
publishers  plenty  of  running  room. 

Applicants  should  have  extensive  newspaper  managerial  experience,  be  computer  and 
web-literate,  and  have  a  strong  sense  about  a  small  daily's  role  in  the  community.  FAX  or 
e-mail  applications,  along  with  resume/references  and  cover  letter  stating  general  salary 
requirements,  to 

Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Attn;  David  Rau,  President 
17  Pope  Avenue,  Executive  Park  Ste.  3A 
Hilton  Head,  SC  29928. 

FAX  (843)  842-9617  E-mail:  Davidarau@aol.com 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


PUBLISHER 

MediaNews  Group,  the  fourth  largest  newspaper  company  in  the  US  has  an  opportunity 
for  someone  to  take  charge  as  publisher  of  the  Redlands  Daily  Facts  in  Redlands,  California. 
The  Redlands  Daily  Facts  is  a  Sunday  through  Friday  publication  that  impacts  over 
16,000  readers  daily  and  has  been  Redlands'  hometown  newspaper  for  115  years. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  responsible  for  planning,  developing  and  establishing 
policies/objectives  for  the  newspaper  in  accordance  with  corporate  goals.  Grow  reve¬ 
nues/circulation  through  daily  operations  management.  Review  activity  reports  and  finan¬ 
cial  statements  to  determine  status  in  attaining  financial  objectives,  revise  business  plans 
based  on  market  conditions.  Research/analyze  financial,  technological  and  demographic 
factors  to  capitalize  on  business  opportunities. 

A  qualified  candidate  must  have  a  proven  track  record  of  successful  print  and  sales  man¬ 
agement,  and  should  have  operated  in  an  executive  management  position  for  at  least  3 
years.  The  person  who  is  selected  for  this  position  must  also  have  a  strong  commitment 
towards  community  service. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  exciting  opportunity,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 
jobs@redlandsdailyfacts.com  or  mail  to; 

Human  Resources 
2239  Gannett  Parkway 
San  Bernardino,  CA  92407 


PUBLISHER 

The  Wyoming  Business  Report,  an  award-winning  statewide  business  journal,  is  seeking  a 
publisher  who  can  lead  a  talented  team  of  journalists  and  account  executives  in  a  rapid 
growth  mode. 

This  monthly  business  journal,  with  offices  in  Cheyenne  and  Casper,  also  publishes  a  variety 
of  industry  directories,  including  the  Wyoming  R&D/Manufacturers  Directory,  the  Wyoming 
Energy  Book,  the  Wyoming  Book  of  Lists  and  other  titles.  Publisher  candidates 
must  be  visionary,  analytical  and  innovative,  with  the  ability  to  foster  quality  journalism 
and  sophisticated  sales  efforts. 

Submit  resumes  to:  cwood@ncbr.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATOR 

Tlie  VirginiarhPilot 

200,000-f  daily  on  ttie  Atlantic  coast 

Are  you  action-oriented?  Results-driven?  Motivated  and  technologically  savvy?  The  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  is  replacing  Atex  Media  Command  with  PBS  CM,  Insight  and  iServices  Subscriber 
and  we  need  one  final  member  for  our  team.  We’re  looking  for  a  midoreer  professional 
who  can  hit  the  ground  running. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  is  the  state’s  largest  newspaper,  serving  Hampton  Roads  for  the  past 
140  years.  We  are  the  flagship  newspaper  of  Norfolk-based  Landmark  Communications, 
Inc.,  a  privately-held  media  company  with  interests  in  newspapers,  TV  broadcasting,  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  and  cable  programming,  including  The  Weather  Channel.  Interested? 
Please  visit:  www.ttievirginianpilot.com/careers 
to  view  the  job  posting  and  apply  online. 

Or  E-mail  questions  to: 

E-mail:  Roger.Berry@PilotOnline.com 
The  Virginian-Pilot  and  its  subsidiary  companies  are 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Employers. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Zone  8.  Seeking  a  Newspaper  Circulation  Director  that  will  meet  the  needs  to  serve  multiple 
daily  newspapers  and  various  other  non-daily  publications.  This  position  reports  directly  to 
the  publisher. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  experience  in  developing  and  managing  a  results-oriented 
newspaper  circulation  team.  The  successful  candidate  needs  to  have  a  proven  record  of 
strong  leadership  skills,  excellent  strategic  planning,  communications,  analytical,  mana¬ 
gerial  and  training  skills. 

Full  responsibilities  include  home  delivery,  single  copy,  sales,  transportation  and  customer 
service.  Minimum  four  years  circulation  management  experience  required.  Strong 
computer  skills  are  assumed.  Must  be  sales  and  customer  service  minded  and  have  a 
successful  proven  track  record.  Reply  to: 

Box  4033,  Editor  &  Publishef  Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

OR  Email:  to  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Journal  Register  Company  is  currently  seeking  a  qualified  circulation  professional  to  join 
our  company  as  Circulation  Director  for  the  New  Haven  Register,  Connecticut's  second 
largest  daily  newspaper.  We  are  interested  in  those  individuals  who  can  provide  a  well 
rounded  circulation  background  that  includes  single  copy,  home  delivery,  budgeting, 
sales  &  marketing,  customer  service  and  an  ability  to  communicate  with  all  levels. 

This  position  provides  a  competitive  six  figure  compensation  package  and  an  opportunity 
to  grow  with  a  leading  newspaper  company.  If  you  are  up  to  the  challenge  and  ready  for 
a  career  move,  email  your  resume,  including  salary  history  to: 

Mike  Murray,  Vice  President,  Circulation 
E-mail:  mmurray@joumalregister.com 
FAX:  215-867-2104 


CIRCULATION 


Does  this  sound  like  someone  you  know? 
A  personal  desire  to  grow  circulation 
matched  with  a  daily  newspaper  which 
has  had  36  straight  ABC  audits  with  never 
a  down  circulation  period.  A  personal 
commitment  to  excellent  service  matched 
to  a  daily  newspaper  that  believes  one  er¬ 
ror  per  1,200  deliveries  is  the  minimum 
acceptable  threshold. 

Your  passion  for  timely  customer  service 
matched  with  a  daily  newspaper  that  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  5  a.m.  weekday  and  a  5:30 
Sunday  delivery  schedule.  The  Sun 
newspapers,  a  40,000  circulation  daily 
located  in  Southwest  Florida,  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  and  successful  circu¬ 
lation  professional.  Please  send  your  re¬ 
sume  to  the  Publisher,  David  DunriTlankin 

E-mail:  DavidDR@Sun-Herald.com 


.editorandpublisher.com 


DOOR  TO  DOOR 
SALES  FIRM 

Wanted  to  sell  subscriptions  to  Northern 
California’s  largest  paper,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  We  seek  a  high  quality 
door  to  door  sales  firm.  Must  have  great 
references  and  be  willing  to  make  a  long 
term  commitment  tor  growth.  If  so,  we 
have  exclusive  sales  territory,  high  com¬ 
missions  and  a  great  newspaper.  Poten¬ 
tial  unlimited. 

Call:  1-800499-5700 
ext.  6788. 

Ask  for  Neil. 
nhall@sfchronicle.com 


NEWS  makes  the  dijference. 


CIRCULATION 


GROUP  CIRCULATION  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Hartman  Newspapers,  L.P.,  a  group  of  12  small  daily  and  non-daily  newspapers  in  Texas, 
is  seeking  a  new  vice  president  of  circulation.  The  position  calls  for  a  proven  leader  to 
manage  all  facets  of  circulation  within  the  group. 

We’re  looking  for  a  dynamic  individual  with  experience  in  both  the  marketing  and  service 
areas  of  home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales,  as  well  as  circulation  bookkeeping.  The 
main  goal  is  to  assist  publishers  in  increasing  circulation  and  maintaining  strong  retention 
efforts  for  existing  readers. 

Please  send  resumes  to  Clyde  King  at  cking@hartmannews.com.  Or  mail  to  Clyde  King, 
Hartman  Newspapers,  L.P.,  P.O.  Box  1390,  Rosenberg,  TX  77471-1390. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Eagle,  in  Bryan-College  Station,  TX,  is  seeking  a  Circulation  Director .  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  hands-cn  manager  who  knows  all  facets  of  circulation.  This  person  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  implanting  creative  subscriber  and  single-  copy  sales  to 
increase  circulation  penetration  and  growth  in  volume  and  revenue.  We  emphasize  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  training  and  retention  strategies,  A  thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
circulation  operations,  including  sales  and  promotion,  distribution,  collection  and  ABC  au¬ 
diting  is  a  must.  The  Eagle  is  a  25,000  daily  newspaper  in  an  economically  vibrant  market 
and  home  to  Texas  A&M  University.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  comprehensive 
benefit  package  and  an  excellent  working  environment.  Please  E-mail  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  to  donnis.baggett@theeagle.com  or  mail  to  Donnis 
Baggett,  Publisher,  The  Eagle,  P.O.  Box  3000,  Bryan,  TX  77805 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  POSITIONS 

The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  an 
award-wining  41,000-circulation  daily  on 
the  beautiful  South  Coast,  is  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  candidates  for  positions  of  As¬ 
sistant  City  Editor/Assignment  Editor, 
Business  Editor,  Copy  Editor/Designers 
and  Reporters.  For  detailed  position  de¬ 
scriptions  please  visit  our  website 
www.newspress.com.  The  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press  offers  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  package.  To 
apply,  please  send  your  resume,  cover 
letter  and  clips  to:  The  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press,  P.  0.  Box  1359,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  CA  93102.  Attn:  Human  Re¬ 
sources  OR  yapodaca@newspress.com 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

A  200,00Ck:irculation  daily  newspaper  in 
a  dynamic  market  is  seeking  a  Features 
Editor  to  lead  a  staff  of  12.  The  position 
requires  someone  who  is  able  to 
motivate  a  staff  to  produce  a  mix  of  so¬ 
phisticated  trend-setting  pieces  for  the 
front  page,  interesting  stories  to  anchor 
section  covers  and  quick  daily  stories.  A 
minimum  of  3  years’  experience  in  a 
news  or  features  management  position 
at  a  U.S.  newspaper  is  required.  Send 
your  information  to  E&P  Classifieds,  Box 
4029,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New 
York,  NY.  10003.  OR  by  E-mail  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


IREAI 
HIEF 

To  oversee  news  operation  in  growing 
suburban  area  outside  of  Prtsburgh  for 
29,000  circulation  daily  newspaper. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to: 

Butler  Eagle 

Attn:  Mark  Mann,  Managing  Editor 
PO  Box  271,  Butler  PA  16003 

FAX:  (724)  2824180 


Alert  Global  Media,  Inc.  in  Miami  Florida 
seeks  Web  Editor  to  manage  and  maintain 
a  subscription  website. 

Qualified  applicants  will  possess  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  and  3  years  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  in  journalism/communica¬ 
tions. 

Forward  resumes  to: 

E-mail:  alejandras@moneylaundering.com 
and  add  code:  19713. 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 
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EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Severvday  25,000  circulation  AM  is  accepting  applications  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
as  editor  of  its  influential  and  widely  read  editorial  pages.  The  Paducah  Sun,  Kentucky’s 
fourth-largest  daily  newspaper,  is  recognized  in  the  state  capital  and  across  the  common¬ 
wealth  as  the  conservative  voice  of  Kentucky  political  opinion. 

Superior  understanding  of  economic  principles  and  competence  in  basic  statistics  are  es¬ 
sential  qualifications.  Ability  and  willingness  to  do  own  research  required  Position  reports 
to  and  meets  daily  with  the  publisher.  Pay  a  function  of  experience,  but  generally 
on  par  with  a  Managing  Editor  or  higher  post.  Company  offers  401(k)  with  match,  choice 
of  health  plans,  annual  profit-sharing  and  other  benefits.  Great  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  as  The  Paducah  Sun  is  the  headquarters  newspaper  for  family  owned  Paxton 
Media  Group  LLC,  which  publishes  29  daily  newspapers  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Submit  qualifications  and  clips  to:  The  Paducah  Sun,  Attn:  Publisher  Box  2300, 
Paducah,  KY  42002-2300.  Top  candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews.  No 
telephone  inquiries  please. 


The  Paducah  (KY)  Sun  has  openings  for  two  experienced  reporters  with  demonstrated 
abilities  in  a  range  of  assignments  including  business  writing,  crime  reporting,  and 
local-government  investigative  work. 

The  Sun  is  a  25,000  circulation  7-day  a.m.  and  headquarters  newspaper  of  Paxton  Media 
Group,  LLC,  publisher  of  29  daily  newspapers  and  numerous  associated  weeklies  in  the 
South  and  Midwest.  Pay  based  on  experience,  within  constraints  of  market  size.  Benefits 
include  401  (k)  with  company  match,  life,  disability,  choice  of  Anthem  health  plans  and 
37.5  hour  work  week.  Many  opportunities  to  advance  within  the  organization.  Vibrant 
community  near  Kentucky  and  Barkley  lakes  boasts  new  $38  million  performing  arts  cen¬ 
ter,  excellent  public  and  private  schools,  modest  cost  of  living.  Send  resumes  to: 

The  Paducah  Sun 
Attn:  Publisher 

PO  Box  2300,  Paducah  KY  42002-2300. 

No  telephone  inquiries  or  internet  resumes,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Copy  Editor.  Responsibilities 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  proofing,  writing  headlines  and  captions,  assisting  with 
page  layout,  occasional  rewrite  and  advance  work  on  special  sections.  Must  have  the 
ability  to  deal  with  copy  in  a  deadline  environment  and  possess  excellent  language  skills. 
Will  interview  at  entry  level  for  promising  graduate  with  skills  in  language  and/or  commu¬ 
nications.  Requirements  include  a  college  degree,  a  minimum  1-2  years  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  weekly  or  daily  publication  preferred,  AP  stylebook  knowledge  a  plus,  and 
knowledge  of  computers  and  editing  software  a  must.  Must  be  tolerant  of  flexible  work 
schedule. 

Qualified  applicants  please  send  resume  with  cover  letter  and  salary  requirement  to: 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box  4050,  Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050 
E-mail:  personnel@avpress.com 
FAX:  (661)2674284 


EDITOR 

The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  an  award-winning  41,000circulation  daily  on  the  beautiful 
South  Coast,  seeks  an  experienced  editor.  This  community  oriented  editor  will  oversee 
the  day-to-day  newsgathering  and  editing  process  while  helping  position  the  News-Press 
for  success  in  a  new  media  age. 

This  strong  editor  with  solid  news  judgment  will  play  a  key  role  in  shaping  the  future  of 
the  newsroom.  Extensive  newspaper  editing  and  management  experience  is  required; 
work  in  multimedia  and  web  journalism  a  plus.  The  News-Press  offers  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits  package.  We  intend  to  fill  this  position  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

If  you  would  like  an  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the  best  privately  owned  newspapers  in  the 
country  send  your  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  P.O. 
Box  1359,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102-1359  Attn:  Human  Resources  or 
E-mail:  apodaca@newspress.com. 


EDITORIAL _  EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  is  seeking  a  candidate  who  can  edit  copy  and  design  pages 
with  flair  for  an  APSE  award-winning  sports  section  that  covers  an  aggressive  mix  of  com¬ 
munity  sports  and  prep  and  also  fields  coverage  for  Dodgers,  DSC,  UCLA  and  Lakers. 
This  person  works  night  slot  and  helps  steer  an  eight-person  sports  staff.  Some  writing. 
Previous  experience  with  InDesign  and  InCopy  desirable.  Illustrator,  Photoshop  experience 
a  plus.  Applicants  should  have  college  degree  with  Journalism,  English,  or  similar 
background. 

Qualified  applicants  please  send  resume  and  clips  with  cover  letter  and  salary 
history  to  Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box  4050,  Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050. 

Fax  to  (661)  2674284,  or  E-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com 


HIGH-LEVEL  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  high-level  editor  who’s  looking  for  a  change?  Are  you  tired  of  the  same  old  cor¬ 
porate  cutbacks?  Are  you  looking  for  a  chance  to  be  a  journalist  again  and  help  manage 
the  newsroom  of  the  fastest  growing  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  two  years  run¬ 
ning?  If  so,  we  want  to  talk  to  you! 

The  award-winning  Villages  Daily  Sun,  located  in  sunny  Central  Florida,  is  growing  at  an  in¬ 
credible  pace  and  we  need  top-notch  people  to  join  the  excellent  staff  we  already  have  in 
place.  We  need  a  high-level  editor  who  will  join  the  newsroom’s  management  team,  re¬ 
porting  to  the  executive  editor.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  an  experienced  journalist 
who  likes  to  write,  edit,  coach,  manage,  offer  input  on  design  and  help  shape  the  look 
and  feel  of  the  newspaper  for  years  to  come.  We  want  somebody  who  can  jump  right  in 
and  help  take  us  to  the  next  level,  and  we  want  someone  who  wants  to  make  a  difference 
right  away.  If  you  like  exciting  challenges  and  this  sounds  like  you,  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  to: 

The  Villages  Daily  Sun, 

Attn:  Larry  U.  Croom,  Executive  Editor 
1100  Main  Street,  The  Villages,  FL  32159 
E-mail:  larry.croom@thevillagesmedia.com 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Founded  in  1991  by  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  Teaching  Tolerance  supports  the 
efforts  of  K-12  educators  to  reduce  prejudice  and  improve  intergroup  relations  in  our  na¬ 
tion’s  schools.  Teaching  Tolerance  offers  the  successful  applicant  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  an  organization  with  broad  reach  -  600,000  educators  receive  our  semiannual  magazine 
-  and  a  record  of  excellence. 

Our  resources,  curriculum  kits  and  magazines,  have  earned  four  Oscar  nominations,  two 
Academy  Awards,  and  more  than  20  honors  from  the  Association  of  Educational  Publishers 
(EdPress),  including  the  Golden  Lamp  Award,  its  highest  honor.  Just  this  year.  Teaching  Tol¬ 
erance  won  nine  EdPress  Distinguished  Achievement  Awards,  including  Periodical 
of  the  Year. 

The  Managing  Editor  oversees  a  five-membe'  team  that  includes  writers,  editors  and  cur¬ 
riculum  specialists  and  coordinates  activities  with  design,  web  production  and  administra¬ 
tive  teams.  Qualifications:  •  Significant  editing  experience,  at  a  senior  level,  in  the  field 
of  journalism  and/or  educational  publishing;  •  Ability  to  manage  a  diverse  team;  •  Aware¬ 
ness  of  and  commitment  to  educational  and  equity  issues;  •  Ability  to  manage  multiple 
projects  and  deadlines;  and  •  Ability  to  sustain  and  grow  a  diverse  pool  of  freelance  writers 
and  manage  a  freelance  budget.  Teaching  Tolerance  is  located  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Relocation  is  required.  The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
and  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  ethnicity,  national  origin,  religion,  gender, 
sexual  orientation,  disability,  age,  marital  status,  or  status  with  regard  to  public  assistance. 
Resume,  cover  letter,  and  before-and-after  editing  samples  should  be  sent  to 
Human  Resources,  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  400  Washington  Ave.  Montgomery,  AL 
36104.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Our  APSE  award-winning  daily  seeks  an  aggressive  writer  to  develop  prep,  high  school 
coverage.  The  Antelope  Valley  Press  covers  16  high  schools,  a  community  college,  a  mi¬ 
nor  league  baseball  team,  and  all  Los  Angeles-area  professional  teams  and  Division  1 
colleges.  Local  takes  priority,  but  area  coverage  includes  Dodgers,  Lakers,  USC  and 
UCLA.  Applicants  should  have  a  college  degree  with  Journalism,  English,  or  similar  back¬ 
ground.  Previous  writers  have  moved  on  to  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  North  County 
Times,  and  Stockton  Record. 

Qualified  applicants  please  send  resume  and  5-7  clips  with  cover  letter  and  salary  history  to 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box  4050,  Palmdale,  CA  935904050,  fax  to  (661)  2674284, 
or  E-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com. 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


Automotive  News,  a  trade  weekly  with  a  paid  circulation  of  80,000,  seeks  an  ambitious 
self-starter  to  cover  automotive  manufacturing  throughout  the  South.  Based  in  Nashville, 
our  reporter  would  travel  throughout  the  region  to  cover  companies  like  BMW,  Honda, 
Hyundai,  Mercedes,  Nissan,  Toyota  and  others. 

You  must  have  at  least  three  years  of  newspaper  experience,  and  experience  covering 
business.  You  must  be  comfortable  with  tight  deadlines,  and  you  must  be  versatile.  We 
expect  scoops,  “trend”  pieces,  analysis,  features  and  profiles.  Are  you  willing  to  test 
yourself  against  some  of  the  best  business  journalists  in  the  country?  We  compete  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  Business  Week,  Bloomberg  and  any  other 
organization  that  covers  the  auto  industry.  Send  us  8  to  10  of  your  best  clips.  Show  us 
that  you  know  how  to  get  scoops.  Demonstrate  your  writing  ability.  Crain  Communicabons 
Inc.  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits,  profit  sharing,  and  a  friendly  work  environment. 
Resumes  with  writing  samples  can  be  submitted  for  consideration  to: 

Crain  Communications  Inc 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 
1155  Gratiot  Avenue,  Detroit,  Ml  48207 
E-mail;  detroit_jobs@crain.com 
Crain  Communications  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

needed  for  10,000  to  20,000  circ.  daily 
in  growing  Gulf  Coast  community. 
Looking  for  a  team  leader  willing  to  try 
innovative  ways  to  engage  our  readers. 

Opportunity  for  personal  and  professional 
growth,  advancement.  Willing  to  pay 
what  it  takes  to  get  the  right  person. 

Reply  to  independent  recruiting 
coordinator,  confidentiality  assured. 

E-mail: 

newspapersearch@yahoo.com 


MARKETING 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  seasoned  news  person  prepared  to  be 
a  community  newspaper  team  leader  is 
the  ideal  candidate  to  take  an 
outstanding  daily,  the  Free  Lance  in  ,  to 
new  heights.  A  strong  interest  and  track 
record  in  mentoring  quality,  young  jour¬ 
nalists  will  drive  success  in  this  growing 
California  community  in  a  beautiful  region 
40  minutes  south  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area. 

Please  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Mark  Derry,  Executive  Editor,  MainStreet 
Media,  P.O.  Box  22365,  Gilroy,  CA 
95020.  Fax:  (408)  842-2206.  E-mail: 
mderry@mainstreetmg.com 


MARKETING 


CDRPDRATE  MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  DIRECTDR 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  newspaper  marketing  professional  to  join  our  Corporate 
Advertising  team  at  the  Journal  Register  Company,  based  in  Yardley,  PA.  Our  Corporate 
headquarters  is  situated  29  miles  from  Philadelphia,  PA,  19  miles  from  Princeton, 
NJ,  53  miles  from  Asbury  Park,  NJ  and  74  miles  from  Manhattan,  NY. 

This  key  executive  will  assist  in  growing  topline  revenue  through:  development  of  marketing 
opportunities  targeting  advertisers  and  subscribers,  translating  research  into  revenue  op 
portunities,  and  working  closely  with  our  advertising  personnel  to  provide  presentations  and 
training  on  data  utilization.  Our  Marketing  and  Research  Director  will  directly 
supervise  a  Promotion  Manager  and  a  Graphic  Artist,  and  indirectly  supervises  several 
Marketing  Managers  at  individual  publications.  A  college  degree  in  Marketing,  research, 
business,  or  a  related  field  is  required.  We  offer  a  very  competitive  salary  package,  in¬ 
cluding:  401K,  medical  and  life  insurance. 

Journal  Register  Company 

Attn:  Renee  RW  Hencey,  Vice  President  of  Advertising 
790  Township  Line  Road 
Yardley,  PA  19067 
E-mail;  jobs^umalregister.com 
FAX;  (215)  5044200 

Journal  Register  Company  owns  27  daily  newspapers,  with  approximately  650,000  total 
daily  circulation,  362  non-daily  publications,  with  a  total  distribution  of  more  than  5 
million,  and  222  individual  websites. 

EOE 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


US'- 

The  Victoria  Advocate  wants  to  talk  to  you. 


We're  looking  for  top-notch  journalists 

reporters,  copy  editors,  photographers,  page  designers, 
graphic  designers,  multimedia  specialists  - 
who  want  to  work  at  a  newspaper  that  values 
experti.se  and  good  ideas. 


•  We  are  161  years  old.  Texas’  second  oldest  newspaper. 

•  We're  an  independent  regional  media  company. 

•  Daily  circulation  is  34,363.:.  Sunday  circulation  is  35,563.* 

•  Our  daily  readership  is  80,340;..  and  Sunday  is  91,076.;.. 

•  Our  circulation  penetration  is  among  the  highest  for  newspapers 
our  size  both  nationally  and  statewide. 

•  We’re  launching  a  redesign  of  our  newspaper  and  website. 

•  We’re  completing  convergence  by  the  end  of  the  year,  further 
securing  our  position  as  the  area’s  premiere  information  company. 

•  Our  core  values  are  honesty,  respectfulness  and  fairness. 


It’s  one  of  Texas’  oldest  cities. 

Population  is  61,565.  Population  of  Victoria  County  and 
surrounding  seven  counties  is  218,674. 

It’s  the  cultural,  historic  and  economic  hub  for  the  area. 

Target.  Dillard’s,  Best  Buy,  Bed,  Bath  &  Beyond  and  other 
major  retailers  are  located  here. 

It’s  home  to  the  University  of  Houston  at  Victoria  and  The 
Victoria  College. 

It’s  within  two  driving  hours  of  Austin,  Houston,  San  Antonio 
and  Corpus  Christi. 

Average  high  temperature  is  80. 

Average  low  temperature  is  61. 

It’s  30  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  package  and  benefits  including  401  (k), 
medical,  dental,  life,  disability,  and  two  weeks  paid  time  off  during  the  first  year. 


TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THESE  OfPORTUNITIES,  SEND  YOUR  RESUME  JO 


Human  Resources,  Victoria  Advocate, 

P.O.Box  1518,  Victoria, Texas  77902, 
or  email  it  to  pjones@vicad.com. 

- VICTORIA/\DVOCATE 
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NEW  MEDIA 


NEW  MEDIA 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


Tampabay.com 

Calling  all  media  athletes  .  Tampabay.com  delivers  the  reporting  power  of  six  news  and 
information  sources  -  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Tbt*,  It’s  Your  Times,  Florida  Trend, 
Governing  and  Congressional  Quarterly  -  to  almost  2-million  unique  visitors  a  month  . 

This  position  is  for  a  journalist  excited  about  stories  and  the  diverse  opportunities  for  telling 
them  on  the  Web  -  from  writing  the  two-sentence  news  bulletin  to  editing  video  to 
conceiving  and  designing  multimedia  presentations. 

Candidates  must  have  a  strong  grasp  of  the  old  fundamentals:  sharp  headline  writing  and 
copy  editing,  a  deft  touch  with  design,  speed  and  efficiency  on  deadline,  and  a  native  cu¬ 
riosity  about  where  they  live.  And  the  new-media  fundamentals:  HTML,  XML,  CSS  and 
Adobe  Photoshop.  Experience  working  in  a  databased  environment  using  Web  admin 
tools  is  a  plus,  as  is  experience  with  Adobe  GoLive  and/or  Javascript,  Final  Cut  Pro  and 
Macromedia  Flash.  E-mail:  Resumes@sptimes.com 


OPERATIONS 


OPERATIONS 


PACKAGING  AND  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

A  premier  large  market  newspaper  in  the  Central  States  region,  located  in  a  city  celebrated 
for  ifs  quality  of  life  and  affordability,  is  looking  for  a  seasoned  packaging  and 
production  manager.  Our  production  operations  are  often  referred  to  as  best  practices  in 
the  industry  and  our  production  leadership  team  is  noted  for  problem-solving  and  innova¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  currently  managing  in  a  high  performance  newspaper  with  100,000  to 
400,000  circulation,  possess  superb  business  and  collaborative  leadership  skills  and  are 
ready  to  join  the  management  team  in  a  larger  circulation  environment,  we  invite  you  to 
apply.  If  you  are  selected  as  our  top  packaging  leader,  you  will  report  to  the  Vice  President 
of  Production  and  will  be  responsible  for  all  packaging  department  staff,  strategies, 
goals  and  objectives. 

Ideal  candidates  will  have  at  least  ten  years  newspaper  production  management  experience 
with  at  least  five  to  seven  years  directly  leading  packaging  operations.  First  and 
foremost  is  your  ability  to  work  well  with  supervisors,  staff  and  internal  customers  in 
other  departments.  Qualified  candidates  must  have  mechanical  savvy  clearly  understanding 
maintenance,  set  up  and  operation  of  GMA  insert,  and  Quipp  stacking  equipment.  Or¬ 
ganization,  planning/implementation  and  expense  management  ability  required  along  with 
knowledge  of  MS  Office.  We  offer  excellent  benefits  and  a  competitive  base  with  perfor¬ 
mance  bonus. 

If  you  think  you’re  ready  for  this  unique  opportunity,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  Please  send  your  resume  to  Vice  President  Production  at  Box  4040,  Editor 
&  Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003.  OR 
E-mail,  with  Box  4040  in  the  subject  line  to:  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 

Our  key  leaders  are  aware  of  this  search.  EOE. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


THE  BLADE 

toledobladexom* 

PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Blade,  the  Pulitzer-prize  winning  newspaper  serving  northwestern  Ohio  and  south¬ 
eastern  Michigan,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  PRESS  OPERATOR  in  its  Production 
Department.  This  position  will  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  a  web  press  operation. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  the  following  skills:  Newspaper  pressroom 
experience;  experience  with  Flexographic  press  equipment  will  be  given  preference.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  all  aspects  of  web  press  operations  including  set-up  and  operation  of  folder 
units;  maintenance  procedures;  reel  room  operation/pasters/troubleshooting;  plate-up 
procedures;  flexo  ink  system;  Baldwin  Web  detector  system;  and  paperhandling  alignment 
and  feeding  of  web  to  press.  The  Blade  offers  a  competitive  per  hour  wage  and 
benefit  package.  Apply  in  confidence  to  the  The  Blade,  Attn:  Human  Resources  Department, 
541  N.  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660. 

Fax:  (419)  724^080,  E-mail:  HR@toledoblade.com. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRINTING  &  FACILITIES  MANAGER 

From  snow-capped  mountain  peaks  to  glistening  lakes  and  rivers,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
IS  renowned  for  its  natural  beauty.  Now  you  have  the  opportunity  to  join  an  award-winning 
team  and  take  advantage  of  the  Seattle-area  lifestyle  as  Printing  and  Facilities  Manager 
at  Nickel  Publications. 

You  will  manage  the  weekly  printing  and  packaging  of  18  editions  of  Little  Nickel  and 
Nickel  Ads  shopper  publications  as  well  as  a  variety  of  specialty  publications.  Your  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  overseeing  two  shifts  that  work  on  a  16-unit  Goss  Community  Press 
and  a  talented  crew  that  maintains  multiple  facilities  for  our  sales  and  internet  operations. 
Living  in  the  Seattle  area,  you  can  enjoy  major  sports  teams,  winter  snow  sports,  beach 
walks,  bike  trails  and  scenic  hikes. 

The  rain?  Well,  the  fact  is  that  Seattle’s  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  that  of  New  York  City, 
St.  Louis,  Houston,  Memphis  or  Atlanta.  Winters  are  mild  and  75  degrees  is  the  average 
temperature  for  July/August.  Want  to  learn  more?  We  would  value  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  about  working  for  Nickel  Publications  and  living  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  benefits,  attractive  RAP,  shared  medical,  dental  and  vision, 
employee  stock  purchase  plan,  relocation  package,  and  a  fair,  caring,  and  dynamic 
workplace. 

Nickel  Publications  is  a  subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  a  premier  publisher  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  23  states.  Lee  is  based  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  its  stock  is  traded  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  under  the  symbol  LEE.  Candidates  tor  the  position  of  Printing  and 
Facilities  Manager  should  have  at  least  10  years  of  print  production  and  facilities  manage¬ 
ment  experience  including  excellent  performance  management  competencies,  quality  as¬ 
surance  skills,  and  hands-on  capabilities. 

Let's  talk.  Contact  us  at  (425)  743-2475. 

E-mail  your  resume  to:  hr@nickelpublications.com 


The  Daily  Record  in  Baltimore,  MD  seeks  a  Manager  for  our  two-shift  pre-press  and  printing 
operation.  A  minimum  of  5  years  successful  single  web  press  supervisory  experience 
is  required,  along  with  mechanical  abilities  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  pressroom 
equipment  and  procedures.  Top  responsibilities  involve  management  of  the  press  crew, 
maintaining  departmental  records,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  printing  quality,  coordi¬ 
nating  equipment  maintenance,  ensuring  compliance  with  company  and  OSHA  guidelines 
and  the  ability  to  successfully  motivate  the  pressroom  team  in  the  production  of  the  high- 
est-quality  products,  while  minimizing  waste.  Please  send  a  letter  of  interest,  including 
salary  history  to: 

FAX:  (443)  524-6880  Email:  rebecca.snyder@mddailyrecord.com 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  a  Media 
General  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  to  direct  the  pressroom, 
mailroom,  and  engineering  operations  at 
our  Hanover,  VA  production  facility. 

This  career-track  position  offers  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  expand  on  experience  es¬ 
sential  for  progressing  to  a  senior  mana¬ 
gerial  role;  reports  to  the  VP-Operations. 

Application  deadline: 

September  30, 2006 
Please  visit: 

http://jobs.mediageneral.com 

Job  ID#  RNK)00634 


Yovir  communication  link  to  the 
new.spaper  indu.stn-  even-  week 
since  1884. 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  seeks  to  launch 
global  warming  topics  magazine  and 
website.  Will  relinquish  ownership  of 
globalwarmingmonthly.com  and  glob- 
alwarmingwe^ly.com  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  MA  in  journalism;  meteorologist 
5-years;  print,  broadcast,  Internet  news 
15-years;  managing  the  IBM  brand 
10-years,  Contact:  (212)439-6190. 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 

If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

•  Michael  Jordan 

“Happiness  lies  in  the  joy  of 
achievement  and  the  thrill  of 
creative  effort.” 

-  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
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ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encydopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  and  circulation 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  magazines 

sales  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


puSjsh^r  INTERNATIONA!  YEARBOOKS 


JYES!  Ptease  rush  my  order  of  the  liStor  i  Publisher  liUemationd  Year  Book  in  the  format  ond  version  I  hove  chosen. 


QTY: 

(  )  3-Volume  Set:  S230  eocii 
(  )  Volumes  1  &  3:  SI  70  for  both 
(  )  Volume  1  only:  SI  40  eoch 

(  )  Volume  2  only:  $125  eoch 

(  )  Volume  3  only:  $60  each 

(  )  Online  version  of  the 

international  Year  Boak  S895 
Purchase  includes  Vols  U3 
of  the  printed  editions. 

For  online  informotion 
coin -800-336-4380  ext.  1. 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  S _ 

(Poyoble  to  EcBtor  t,  Puhksher  Year  Book  in  US  dollors  only. 

U  S.  and  Conoda  shipping  ond  handling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


Poyment  must  orcompony  flU  orders.  CA,  CO,  DC,  FL,  GA,  IL,  MA,  MD,  NV,  NY, 
OH  ond  TX  residents,  ple^  odd  opmopriote  vAk  tox.  (onodo  residents, 
please  odd  GST.  No  shipping  to  PO.  Doxes 


EDITORe^ 

PuBLisHER  MARKET  GUIDE 


JYES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  i  PubBsher  Market  Guide 
in  the  format  I  have  chosen. 


)  Market  Guide 
at  $150  each 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

[Poyoble  to  Editor  A  PMsber  Year  Book  in  US  dollors  only. 

U.S.  ond  Conoda  shipping  ond  hondling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account  # _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


Poymeiit  imisl  octompony  aA  orders.  U,  CO,  DC,  FI,  GA.  IL,  MA.  MD,  NV.  NV, 
OH  ond  TX  residents,  plerise  odd  opproiiriole  siil«  tax.  Conoda  tesidenis. 


Your  Business  (Check 

1.  J  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mh. 

3.  -I  Syndicate/ 

News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Rekitions 

firm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto 

S  Truck 

to.  J  Mfr.  -  Food 

11.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Public  Library 

13.  J  Financial 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  -I  Public 

Transportation 

16.  J  Individuol 


one  category  only). 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

than  Newspaper 

18.  J  Real  Estate 

20.  J  Food:  Rest./ 

Whisle 

21.  J  Insurance 

22.  J  Media 

23.  J  Non-profit 

24.  J  Recruiter/ 

Fmpl.  Agency 

25.  J  Mktg./Research 

26.  J  Utility 

27.  J  Entertainment 

28.  J  Book  Oist. 

29.  J  Franchise 

30.  J  School/Univ. 

31.  J  Supermarket 

32.  J  Drug  Store 

33.  J  Hospital 

34.  J  Graphic  Arts/ 

Printing 

19.  J  Other: 


Your  Business 
(Check  one  category  only). 

1.  J  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper  Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  J  Syndicate/News  Service 

4.  _l  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relations  firm 

6.  -I  Legal  hrm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto  &  Truck 

10.  -I  Mfr.  ■  Food 

11.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Public  Library 

13.  J  Financial 

14.  J  Retoil 

15.  J  Public Tronspartatkm 

16.  J  Individuol 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

than  Newspaper 

18.  J  Real  btote 

19.  J  Other: 
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Is  it  a  Coulter-like  ‘joke’  about  killing?  A  Novak-like  outing  of  a 
CIA  agent?  Syndicate  execs  answer  those  and  other  questions 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

ONE  COLUMNIST  (AnN  CoULTER)  HAS  “JOKED”  ABOUT 

liberals  meeting  a  violent  end.  Another  pundit 
(Robert  Novak)  outed  a  CIA  agent.  All  of  which 
begs  the  question:  What  content  is  —  and  isn’t  — 
permissible  in  a  syndicated  column?  E^P  asked 
executives  at  major  syndicates  for  their  opinions. 


1  Would  you  distribute  a  column 
.  containing  a  joking/satirical 
reference  to  killing  a  person  or  people? 

“It  depends  on  the  context,  and  what 
feature  it  is,”  answered  Lee  Salem,  president 
and  editor  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
which  distributes  Coulter. 

Creators  Syndicate  Vice  President/Edito¬ 
rial  Director  Kathy  Kei  and  United  Media 
Senior  VP/General  Manager  Lisa  Klem 
Wilson  agreed  that  context  is  crucial.  “We 
would  clearly  give  more  leeway  to  some¬ 
thing  that’s  not  serious,”  Kei  said. 

Copley  News  Service  Vice  President  and 
Editor  Glenda  Winders  said  her  syndicate 
wouldn’t  distribute  a 
column  that  joked 
about  killing  people. 

Would  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group? 

“Of  course  not,” 
replied  Alan  Shearer, 

WPWG’s  editorial 
director  and  general 
manager.  “That’s  a 
cheap  device  designed 
only  to  stir  people  up.” 

Robert  Novak  and  Ann 
Coulter  have  pushed  the 
envelope  when  it  comes 
to  what’s  permissible  in 
opinion-page  columns. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


2  Would  you  distribute  a  column  that 
•  outed  a  CIA  operative? 

“No,”  said  Copley’s  Winders. 

Kei  of  Creators,  which  syndicated 
Novak’s  2003  column  outing  Valerie  Plame, 
said:  “We  would  never  knowingly  distribute 
a  column  that  broke  any  law.”  She  added, 
“We  believe  Robert  Novak  has  thoroughly 
and  eloquently  explained  his  decision  to 
report  on  Valerie  Plame,  and,  of  course, 
he  broke  no  law.” 

The  WPWG’s  Shearer  said:  “I  can’t  think 
of  a  reason  to  out  an  undercover  operative.” 

Universal’s  Salem  asked:  “Isn’t  that 
against  the  law?  We’re  not  a  news  wire  or 
news  agency,  but  a 
feature  syridicate.” 

Wilson  doesn’t 
think  United  would 
allow  the  outing  of 
a  CIA  agent.  But 
she  added  that  any 
such  major  editing 
decision  would  be 


discussed  and  debated  by  various  people 
at  the  syndicate. 

3  Would  you  distribute  a  column  that 
•  revealed  a  U.S.  military  secret? 
“That’s  not  a  goal  here,”  deadpanned 
Wilson,  while  also  offering  an  answer 
similar  to  her  reply  to  the  second  question. 

Salem  and  Winders  said  they  wouldn’t 
syndicate  a  column  that  revealed  a  U.S. 
military  secret. 

“We  would  never  do  so  knowingly, 
provided  it  was  a  legitimate  militarv'  secret,” 
added  Kei. 

“A  good  journalist  always  is  sensitive  to 
military  or  intelligence  secrets,”  said  Shear¬ 
er.  “Time  and  again,  reputable  journalistic 
institutions  withhold  information.”  He 
added,  “It  would  be  rare  for  a  columnist 
to  reveal  a  military  secret.” 

4  Would  you  distribute  a  column 
« containing  a  slur  like  the  “N”  word? 
“No,”  said  Winders  of  Copley. 

“My  first  reaction  is  no,”  added  Wilson, 
“but  I’d  have  to  see  the  context.”  She  said 
United  would  never  allow  a  slur  to  be  used 
“in  a  reckless  way,”  but  that  it  might  be 
allowed  in  a  quote. 

“AP  style  is  clear,”  noted  Shearer.  “Racial¬ 
ly  derogatory  terms  are  not  used  unless 
they’re  part  of  a  quotation  that’s  essential  to 
the  story.  We’re  especially  sensitive  to  the 
‘N’  word  and  will  not  use  it  except  when  it’s 
in  a  book  or  song  title.”  Even  then,  he 
added,  WPWG  will  alert  editors  and  try  to 
conform  to  AP  style  by  writing  the  letter 
“N”  followed  by  dashes. 

“It  depends  on 


the  context. 
We’ve  rarely 
done  so,  and 
only  with  a 
note  to  editors 
flagging  the 
column,” 
said  Salem. 

“When 

editing,  we  try 
to  determine 
whether  or  not 
the  potentially 
oflFensive 
language  is 
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Kathy  Kei  of  Creators,  Lee  Salem  of  Universal,  Glenda  Winders  of  Copley,  and  John  Twohey 
of  TMS  are  among  the  syndicate  executives  with  varying  ideas  about  what’s  OK  in  columns. 


necessarj-  to  prove  a  point,”  said  Kei.  “If  it  is, 
we  alert  newspaper  editors  to  the  language 
and  let  them  decide  what’s  appropriate  for 
their  publication.  For  instance,  the  use  of 
the  ‘N’  word  in  a  column  quoting  lyrics 
from  rap  music  would  be  permissible.” 

5  Would  you  distribute  a  coliunn 
•  containing  a  curse  word? 

Kei,  Salem,  and  Wilson  gave  answ'ers 
similar  to  the  ones  they  pro\aded  for  the 
slur  question.  “It  depends  on  the  context,” 
added  Winders. 

“Again,  AP  sfrle  is  clear,”  said  Shearer.  “It 
would  have  to  be  part  of  a  quote  essential 
to  a  story’,  and  the  column  would  cany'  an 
‘attentioner.’  As  for  our  w-riters  using  a  curse 
w'ord  in  the  tex't?  I  can’t  think  of  a  reason 
for  it.  They’re  better  than  that.” 

6  What  other  things  might  not  be 
•  permissible  in  a  colunm? 

Wilson  said  United  would  not  s\’ndicate 
a  column  with  se.xually  e.\plicit  content  or  a 
column  gi\'ing  out  the  personal  phone 
number  of  a  private  citizen. 

“Factual  errors,  logical  fallacies,  or 
disjointed  arguments  would  definitely  kill  a 
column,”  said  Winders.  “Also,  we  don’t  dis¬ 
tribute  rants.  And  I  think  it  goes  without 
sa\'ing  that  we’d  never  knowingly  distribute 
a  column  the  w'liter  had  plagiarized.” 

Shearer  said  WPWG  has  returned 
columns  to  w'riters  “because  the  work 
wasn’t  ready;  it  needed  more  reporting  or 
rex’ision  for  clarit\'.” 

He  added:  “Any  piece  of  writing  that 
merely  inflames  serv'es  no  purpose  other 
than  to  preach  to  a  constituency  that  w'ishes 
to  be  enraged.  Name-calling,  spewing  of 
hatreds,  and  put-downs  of  individuals  and 
groups  have  no  place  in  our  business.” 

Salem  said  Universal  wouldn’t  want  a 
column  with  “uneditable  incoherence”  or 
one  that  “strayed  too  far  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  ‘persona’  of  the  author  or  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  feature  given  in  our  contract.” 

Syndicate  executives  also  had  other 
comments.  Salem  said  Universal  often  re¬ 
lies  on  local  editors  to  determine  what’s  ap¬ 


propriate  in  a  column.  “There’s  a  danger  in 
prejudging  the  editorial  criteria  of  a  diverse 
list  of  newspapers  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  so  if  we  err,  it’s  on  the  side  of  granting  a 
writer  wide  latitude,”  he  said.  “What  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  newspapers  might  choose  to  not 
run,  many  more  might  elect  to  run.” 

Wilson  said  United  also  leaves  a  number 
of  editing  decisions  up  to  client  papers  — 
while  flagging  potentially  controversial  con¬ 
tent  with  an  editor’s  note.  “The  standards 
do  vary  from  paper  to  paper,”  she  observed. 

She  added  that  some  United  columnists 
are  based  at  a  newspaper,  so  they’re  edited 
before  their  work  is  sent  to  the  syndicate. 

Two  sj'ndicate  executives  declined  to 
answer  the  sue  questions  directly,  but 
e-mailed  general  statements  on  what’s 
permissible  in  columns. 

“An  editor  has  to  look  at  the  reason,  logic, 
and  motivation  in  any  argument  as  the  cri¬ 
teria  by  which  an  opinion  is  judged  sound 
or  not,”  responded  Glenn  Mott,  managing 
editor  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 

He  added:  “As  far  as  applying  these 
opinions  to  the  standards  of  the  times  in 
which  they’re  expressed,  reason  alone  isn’t 
enough.  There  are  alway's  just  causes  and 
issues  that  give  offense  to  the  public  —  suf¬ 
frage  or  the  cml-rights  movement  are  but 
two  examples  —  and  that’s  where  an  editor 
must  rely  on  experience  to  spot  the  cant 
associations  in  any  argument.”  (Among  the 
definitions  of  “cant”  is  “insincere  speech.”) 

John  Twohey,  vice  president  for  editorial 
and  operations  at  Tribune  Media  Services, 
wrote  E&P:  “To  me,  context  is  everything. 
You  can’t  make  a  sensible  judgment  about 
the  subject  of  a  column  without  reviewing 
the  entire  piece.  Is  the  writer  being  ironic? 
Ov  erstating  a  position  for  effect?  Some¬ 
thing  that’s  over  the  line  in  one  context  may 
be  perfectly  acceptable  in  another.” 

Twohey  noted,  for  instance,  that  “a 
satirist  like  Garrison  Keillor  may  say  some¬ 
thing  in  a  humorous  vein  that  would  seem 
utterly  out  of  bounds  if  it  were  dropped  into 
a  commentary  by  another  writer.”  ll 
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Editor  &  Publisher's  2006 

Newspaper  Photos  of  the  Year 

Editor  &  Publisher  invites  you  to  enter  its  seventh  annual  Newspaper  Photos  of  the  Year  contest. 

The  Grand  Prize  Winner  will  receive  $1 ,000  and  a  Canon  EOS-1  D  Mark  II  N  digital  SLR  camera. 
Winners  and  Honorable  Mentions  will  be  presented  in  our  November  issue  and  online  gallery. 

You  may  submit  photographs  that  have  been  published  in  your  newspaper  or  on  your  paper's  Web  site 
since  Oct.  1 ,  2005. 

Categories  include: 

•  News  (Spot/Generol):  A  photo  of  an  unscheduled  or  scheduled  news  event 

•  Features:  A  storytelling  photo  used  in  any  section  of  the  newspaper,  often  with  J 

strong  human  interest 

•  Sports:  A  photo  of  a  sports  event  or  individual 

•  Multiple  imoges/Photo  Essay:  A  series  of  images  (between  3  and  10  photos) 
used  to  convey  a  story  or  multi-part  article 

Entries  are  broken  down  into  circulation  groups,  as  follows: 

More  than  250,000;  1 00,000-249,999;  25,000-99,999;  and  less  than  25,000. 

Photographs  selected  as  E&P's  Photo  of  the  Week  or  Photo  of  the  Month  from  Oct.  1 , 

2005  to  the  deadline  date  are  automatically  entered  into  E&P's  Photos  of  the  Year  contest. 

Please  download  the  Call  for  Entries  form  at  www.editorandpublisher.com 

Deadline:  September  1 5,  2006 

If  you  have  questions,  please  contact: 

Daniela  DiMaggio  at  (646)  654-5285,  ddimaggio@editorandpublisher.com  or 
Jennifer  Rudolf  at  (646)  654-7506,  jrudolf@adweek.ccm 
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DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
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%  change 
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4.94 

Yearly  median  salaries  for  bachelor’s  degree  recipients  with  full¬ 
time  newspaper  jobs,  with  the  same  salaries  adjusted  for  inflation 

$30  r  (In  thousands)  sjs  0 

■  Nominal  Salary  ■  In  1985  Dollars  S26.0 


Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


Source:  Annual  Survey  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communication  Graduates, 
Grady  College  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communication,  University  of  Georgia 
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Age  2000  2006  %  Change 
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THE  FUTURE 


Graduates  predictions  about 
journalism,  communications 
jobs  in  next  20  years 

■  Disagree  Strongly  ■  Disagree 

■  Neutral  ■  Agree  ■  Agree  Strongly 


Reporter  Blog  Comments 
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Most  Popular  Stories 


Blogroll  (External  Links) 
Registration  Required 


Comments  on  Articles 


Bookmarking 

0 

RSS  Feed  with  Ads 
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Overall,  the  study 
found  that  the  top  100 
newspapers  by  circulation 
are  taking  advantage  of 
online  capabilities  and 
have  launched  aggressive 
Internet  programs  with 
sophisticated  elements. 


60  80 

Source:  The  Bivings  Group 
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GETTING  NEWS  VIA 
ALTERNATE  MEANS 


Number  of  jobs  will  grow  for  JMC 


Good  communicators  will  always 
find  jobs 


Technology 


18-29  30-49  50-64  65+ 
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Source:  The  Pew  Research  Center 


Students  with  only  one  specialization 
won’t  find  jobs 

0%  10‘l„  20"„  30% 

Source:  Annual  Survey  of  Journalism  & 
Mass  Communication  Graduates, 
Grady  College  of  Journalism  &  Mass 
Communication,  University  of  Georgia 


ONLINE  NEWSPAPER  VIEWERSHIP  FOR  SECOND  QUARTER  2006 


Month/2006 

Unique 

Audience 

Active  Reach 
Percentage 

Page 

Views 

Pages 

Per  Person 

Time 

Per  Person 

Visits 

Per  Person 

April 

53,943,322 

35.13% 

2,467,046,455 

45.73 

39:40 

7-90 

May 

56,490,054 

36.55% 

2,555,477,529 

45.24 

39:38 

7-94 

June 

54,499,768 

34.99% 

2,532,263,431 

46.46 

39:10 

8.01 

02  Average 

54,977,715 

35.56% 

2,518,262,471 

45.81  39:49  7-95 

Source:  NielseiV/NetRatings,  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
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MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Best  of  Wonline  columns 

Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P's  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


01  We  bombed  in  Beirit  From  a  “Press- 
L I  ing  Issues”  column  by  Greg  Mitchell: 

The  Israeli-Hezbollah  conflict  would  be 
worth  massive  attention  on  its  own  merits 
(or  demerits),  but  what  really  makes  it  so 
significant  for  an  American  audience  is  our 
own  deep  involvement,  and  the  possible 
dire  consequences  for  our  country. 

Yet  that  aspect  does  not  get  much  play. 
Simply  put:  Those  were  largely  American- 
made,  supplied,  and/or  paid-for  missiles 
falling  on  Lebanon,  emerging  from  jets, 
tanks,  and  artillery  provided  by  the  USA. 
Much  of  it  could  be  described  as  your  tax 
dollars  at  work  —  the  best  weapons  money 
can  buy.  Of  course,  this  is  true  in  any 
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MIKE  LESTER,  ROME  (GA.)  NEWS-TRIBUNE/ 
CAGLE  CARTOONS,  AUG.  3 


Those  critics  claim  that  increasing  the 


conflict  (necessary  or  misguided)  involving  use  of  ads  on  section  fronts,  especially  on 
the  Israelis,  past  and  probably  future.  Page  One,  violates  some  unspoken  ethic  of 

If  you  agree  that  this  is  ^  i  i  journalism  —  that  placing 

money  well  spent,  fine,  ^ ^ds  in  such  spots  lessens 


but  the  media  should,  at 
least,  highlight  America’s 
role,  the  perception  of  it, 
and  the  boomerang  effect. 
While  the  U.S.  press  and 
leading  liberal  bloggers 
pretty  much  ignore  this, 
the  media  abroad  does 
not,  and  none  of  it  is  lost 
on  those  who  live  in  or 
near  the  Middle  East. 

AUGUST 


Q  Ads  on  the  front 
L  PAGE?  Bring  ’em  on!  Residents  of  B< 
1-  T  Ox  >  X  pass  a  bombed 
From  Joe  Strupps  Get  3 

Me  Rewnte”  column: 

Yet  another  newspaper  has  announced 
that  it  will  make  the  big,  bold  move  of 
placing  ads  on  its  section  fronts.  The  Sun 
of  Baltimore  now  says  it  will  join  The  New 
York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
among  others,  in  what  some  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  consider  to  be  a  damaging 


Residents  of  Beirut’s  suburbs 
pass  a  bombed-out  building 
adorned  with  an  ugly  message. 


the  paper’s  credibility. 

Heck,  why  not  just  stick 
ads  square  on  the  front 
page,  above  the  papers’ 
names  or  tied  in  with 
a  headline,  with  key 
product  placement?  You 
^  could  have  “Bush  (Baked 
'  '  Beans!)  Declares  War 

A  Success”  or  “Dow  Jones 
(Pork  Sausage!)  Up 
Twenty  Points.” 

You  could  even  sell 
section  names  like  they 
were  college  football  bowl 
t  h  games.  You  could  have 

lgly“iliessage.  ^he  Gatorade  Sports  Sec¬ 

tion,  the  Charles  Schwab 
Business  pages.  Paramount  Pictures  Movie 
Listings  or  Honda  Auto  Classifieds. 

8  Video:  Newsp.apers’  nf:xt  big  IxVnd 
GR.AB  From  a  Shoptalk  by  Kevin  J. 
Mireles: 

The  combination  of  social  networking, 
user-generated  content,  and  online  videos 
is  driving  the  next  great  Internet  land 


grab.  Every  week  there’s  yet  another 
startup  or  new  service  being  launched. 

And  while  YouTube  won  the  initial  race 
out  of  the  gate,  jumping  from  nowhere  to 
become  a  Top  30  site  in  just  six  months, 
newspapers  are  determined  not  to  be 
left  in  the  dust  again. 

While  everybody  wants  YouTube’s 
audience,  nobody  wants  the  headaches 
associated  with  completely  uncontrolled 
content  —  because  while  the  site  is  incredi¬ 
bly  popular  with  viewers,  it’s  viewed  with 
skepticism  by  most  advertisers.  Many 
advertisers  wouldn’t  be  caught  dead  on 
YouTube  due  to  the  mix  of  pirated  videos, 
pom,  and  other  unseemly  stuff  that  goes 
on  and  off  that  site. 

Why  do  local  newspapers  have  an  advan¬ 
tage?  Newspapers,  while  no  longer  the  sole 
source  of  local  information,  are  still  viewed 
by  the  majority  as  the  source  “of  record.” 
And  while  it’s  great  to  appe2U'  on  YouTube 
or  a  blog,  appearing  in  a  newspaper.com 
provides  a  level  of  instant  validation  that 
non-traditional  sites  can’t. 

Newspapers,  after  having  been  left  in  the 
dust  by  Yahoo!,  Google,  and  others  in  the 
race  to  attract  eyeballs  and  monetize  the 
Web,  have  the  perfect  opportunity  to 
leverage  their  core  competencies  and 
extend  their  existing  business  models  to 
dominate  key  aspects  of  the  video  market. 
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Shoptalk 


Newspaper  companies  must  band  together  online  to  survive 


Newspapers  must  win  online,  or  face  a  future 
of  painful  contraction.  To  win,  industry  leaders 
must  adopt  a  Marshall  Plan  containing  two  key 
objectives:  transitioning  papers  to  common  plat¬ 
forms,  and  acquiring  the  ability  to  sell  top-quality 
online  product  to  our  advertisers.  To  fulfill  these  objectives,  proudly 
independent  companies  must  aggregate  into  an  industrywide  net¬ 
work  —  and  each  company  must  cede  some  control  over  its  digital 
future  to  a  organization  that  manages  it.  This  will  require  a  degree 
of  cooperation  and  trust  rarely  witnessed  in  the  newspaper  business, 


one  that  can  only  be  achieved  through  the 
active,  visionary  leadership  of  the  industry’s 
captains.  But  if  they  pursue  this  path  and 
plug  into  the  power  of  network  economics, 
they  will  tap  into  $4  billion  in  revenue  for 
the  industry  by  2010. 

I  believe  newspapers’  social  purpose  — 
the  building  of  civil  society  in 
cities  and  towns  across  America 
through  the  daily  output  of 
good  journalism  —  is  worth 
fighting  for.  Securing  the  future 
of  the  industry’s  social  purpose 
requires  securing  its  financial 
future,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  depends  on  an  industry¬ 
wide  understanding  of  seven 
key  points: 

•  Local  newspapers  will  not 
be  the  innovation  source  for  top  online 
product.  After  12  years  of  the  consumer 
Web,  not  a  single  example  of  breakthrough 
online  innovation  has  emerged  from  a 
newspaper  company. 

•  “Local”  is  not,  in  itself,  fully  defensible 
online.  All  online  success  stories  benefit 
from  network  economics.  Network  eco¬ 
nomics  is  characterized  by  two  benefits: 
the  network  effect  and  scale  economics. 
Individual  newspapers,  acting  alone,  can’t 
gain  the  leverage  of  network  economics. 


Even  Gannett,  the  largest  new'spaper 
company  in  the  U.S.,  has  only  limited  net¬ 
work  leverage.  However,  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  whole  boasts  56  million 
monthly  unique  visitors,  fully  one-third 
of  the  entire  U.S.  Internet  audience.  If  we 
were  to  build  an  industrywide  network, 

we  would  take  the  lead  in  com¬ 
bined  monthly  unique  visitors 
versus  other  online  news  sites, 
and  gain  the  critical  bargaining 
power  that  would  open  the  door 
to  sharp  deals  with  vertical 
online  leaders  in  all  the  ad 
verticals  that  matter. 

•  The  big  money  is  not 
in  newspaper  Web  sites,  but 
in  gaining  access  to  top-tier 
product  via  partnerships  with 
vertical  online  leaders.  Access  to  top  online 
product  will  only  come  from  deals  with 
existing  vertical  online  leaders.  And  if  part¬ 
ners  can  work  with  newspapers  efficiently 
through  a  single  organization  (let’s  call  it 
“Switzerland  Inc.”),  deals  can  get  done. 

•  Moving  newspaper  Web  sites  onto 
common  platforms  will  deliver  improve¬ 
ments  in  quality,  cost  reduction,  traffic, 
and  revenue.  'What  I  mean  by  “common 
platforms”  includes  a  common  content 
management  system,  a  common  classified 


marketplace  solution,  common  ad  serving 
capabilities,  a  common  ad  network,  shared 
content,  feature  functionality  within  key 
channels,  a  common  underlying  technical 
infrastructure,  and  common  supporting 
financial  systems,  metrics,  and  analytics. 

I  don’t  mean  one  site  for  the  newspaper 
industry.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  every  site 
would  look  the  same.  The  consumer  would 
go  to  the  unique  URL  they’ve  always 
known,  and  see  the  unique  newspaper  Web 
site  they  would  expect  to  find.  Content 
would  be  prioritized  and  managed  locally. 
Producer  tools  would  offer  templates  that 
employ  effective  usability  practices,  but  also 
allow  for  unique  presentation  and  design. 
However,  there  would  be  .standardization 
where  that  standardization  adds  value. 

•  When  networked,  newspapers  bring 
critical  assets  to  the  table  that  strengthen 
their  competitive  position  versus  online- 
only  players. 

•  The  window  of  opportunity  is  closing; 
failure  to  act  will  compromise  the  future 
of  the  newspaper  business. 

•  Ultimately,  the  key  is  leadership  at 
the  highest  levels. 

Space  here  prohibits  a  frill  explanation 
of  all  of  these  points,  but  an  expanded 
version  can  be  viewed  at  E(3P  Online  in 
the  “Columns”  section. 

It  won’t  be  easy.  To  create  a  Switzerland 
Inc.,  thorny  strategic  issues  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  These  include  divergent  company 
objectives,  competitive  dynamics,  network 
ownership  and  governance  issues,  and 
affiliate  structure.  The  tactical  concerns  are 
no  less  daunting,  including  sales-territory 
overlaps,  pricing,  and  branding  require¬ 
ments.  There  are  migration  planning  is¬ 
sues,  and  antitrust  considerations. 

But  it’s  worth  exploring,  rather  than  try¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  stock  prices  through  lay¬ 
offs.  This  is  a  fight  for  the  future  of  quality 
news  —  and  for  finding  new  ways  to  enrich 
the  shared  life  in  an  online  world.  Convic¬ 
tion  in  the  vision  must  be  deep,  for  it  will  be 
tested.  Inevitable  miscues  will  challenge  re¬ 
solve.  But  committed  leaders  make  change 
happen,  no  matter  how  hard  that  may  be.  [1 

Tom  Mohr  was  president  of  Knight  Ridder 
Digital  until  its  sale  to  McClatchy.  He  is 
now  director  of  the  New  Media  Innovation 
Lab  at  Arizona  State  University  and  an 
executive  at  Charles  Venture  Partners. 
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An  Inttnicw  By  Jeanne  Wbtt 
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The  ornate  Call  Building,  part  of  Newspaper  Row,  falls  victim  to  fire  resulfing  from  the  1906  earthquake. 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


How  a  hundred-year-old  story  nnade 
recent  news  in  Son  Francisco. 


On  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  1906  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  and  fire.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  dedicated  10  days  ot  coverage  to 
the  calamity  that  nearly  destroyed  their  city. 
Readers  learned  about  what  the  community 
faced  then,  and  how  the  catastrophe  still 
affects  San  Francisco. 


The  newsroom  created  interactive  maps,  video 
and  podcasts  that  readers  could  access  on  the 
website:  sfgate.com/greatquake/ 


In-house  historian  Carl  Nolte  recreated  the 
events  in  daily  stories  accompanied  by 
reproductions  ot  Chronicle  front  pages  from 
that  era.  Other  reports  examined  how  the 
science  of  seismology  has  developed  in  an 
effort  to  understand  and  predict  cataclysmic 
earthquakes. 


The  Chronicle  not  only  looked  back,  but  also 
ahead.  In  his  article,  “The  Great  Catastrophe 
of  2006,"  reporter  Matthew  Stannard  described 
the  destruction  that  a  similar  earthquake  would 
cause  today.  As  readers  paged  through  the 
details  ot  what  would  happen  to  their  homes, 
the  hundred-year-old  story  became  less  history 
and  more  reality. 


Helping  communities  better  understand 
their  past,  present  and  future  is  how  Hearst 
Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 
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